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SAVE EFFORT, SAVE TIME, INSURE VALUE 


py making us headquarters for all SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 

















Share the satisfaction ofhundreds Our large warehouse stocks of 
of other progressive teachers who top-quality equipment and sup- 
centralize their purchases of all plies assure you of prompt deliv- 
school furniture and supplies here. ery at all times. 


Our friendly, experienced staff Keep our catalog always handy. 
has a first-hand knowledge of your You will find it a ready 
problems, gained through years _ reference and a depend- ae 
of close co-operation with the na- able index to all that is A 
tion’s schools. They can save you latest and best in mod- | 
considerable time and effort. ern school equipment. ES . 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 16-119— Beauty withmaximum 
comfort, durability. Automatic 
safety-fold action. No pinching or 
tearing hazards. Upholstery easily 
replaceable. Also available with 
safety-folding tablet-arm. 

















207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 






Write today for valuable FREE catalog 


Your free copy of our latest complete catalog is 
ready for mailing now. A penny postal card will 
bring it. Send today for this complete handbook of 
school furniture and supplies. 

Also ask for new FREE illustrated booklet, "The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 
Pinnacle Point, Monterey County 


HE rocky promontory, Pinnacle 

Point, is a principal landmark of 
Point Lobos Reserve State Park. Be- 
cause it can be framed from many 
angles through ancient cypress trees, 
it has been reproduced by artists of 
camera and brush more than any other 
headland there. 

Point Lobos is located at the very 
center of California’s coast line and 
favored by ideal conditions for the 
protection and reproduction of many 
plant and animal species. 

The land which the reserve encloses 
is seemingly greater due to the extreme 
ruggedness of the shoreline and is 
visually increased to the horizon by 
the backdrop of the steep Santa Lucia 
mountains, and long unobstructed 
views across Carmel Bay to the town 
of Carmel and the entire forested 
Monterey Peninsula to the north. 

This reserve is one of the most 
distinctive units of California's state 
park system. Its 354 acres represent 
an investment of $632,000. Fully pro- 
tected from commercial activities of 
any kind and by rules that prohibit 
fires and overnight camping, it has 
become an outdoor museum in sur- 
roundings of rare beauty. Late spring 
finds the point covered with a multi- 
colored carpet of wild flowers. 

Probably no other area is as easily 
accessible where so many forms of 
shell-fish and marine animals can be 
studied. Due to protection by the 
State Park Commission, a remarkable 
change has taken place in the life of 
the seashore. Research on the life- 
cycle of abalone is being conducted 
here by the State Division of Fish and 
Game. Certain forms of marine life in 
this reserve are found nowhere else in 
the world. 

Pinnacle Point is a haven for scien- 
tific research and, esthetically speak- 
ing, the greatest meeting of land and 
water in the world. 

Earl P. Hanson, Sacramento ; State 
Division of Beaches and Parks. Photo 
by Don Knight, San Francisco. 
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On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with information on classroom 
nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys... and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able—often caused ‘‘poor diets.’’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 
greatly improve children’s eating habits. 



















HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to Eat” 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im- 
provements in health and eating habits. 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls. 


FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 


Man h i i sed by the nation’s schools 
y other effective ways are being used by the 00 lac. Meedogalt, Se 


to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 
the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports, adult nutrition 
courses, special ‘“‘Parents’ Days.” For more information on 
ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for 
help with a nutrition education program — write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc, 
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“Tape recording eliminates drudgery 
for both teachers and students!” 


eee. a ee: a 
A FRESH, LIVELY VOICE adds much to readings and 
exercises used in speech and language classes. With 
tape recording, you need go through the day’s lesson 
only once, then play the recording for subsequent classes. 


RECORDED TALKS to accompany slide programs and 
films are best presented on tape. The tape is easily 
edited and spliced into a well-paced, smooth-running 
commentary with no awkward breaks or silences. 


erp : 


ACCOMPANIMENT for groups practicing twirling, 
dancing, singing or instrumental work can be cap- 
tured on tape, replayed indefinitely. Tape never tires, 
never falters, never makes a mistake! 


DICTATION FOR SHORTHAND classes is accurately 
timed, evenly spaced when you use tape. You can 
introduce recordings of men’s voices to accustom 
advanced students to actual business dictation. 


— 


SIMULTANEOUS OBSERVATION and recording speeds 
up students’ “turns” at the microscope, eliminates 
note writing. Tape can be erased and re-used thou- 
sands of times without loss of quality. 


g 2 


orch 
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GET FREE BOOKLET telling how and where tape re- 
cordings improve students’ concentration, shorten time 
required for learning. Write Dept. CTA110 Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tape, ‘‘Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘“‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ““3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
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NEW LOYALTY OATH Applies to Teachers 


HE general loyalty oath, to be taken by all California public 
employees and civilian defense workers, applies to teachers. The 
Korean war has sharpened the world conflict in ideology between 


freedom and slavery to the point where the Legislature quickly and deci- 





sively acceded to Governor Warren’s demand for a general oath. 





rately 


u can This is not a teachers’ oath and arguments about its wisdom are at 
ustom ‘ : ° es ° 4 
the moment academic. Any evaluation of public opinion indicates that 


the action is supported by a heavy majority of California citizens. 


The California Teachers Association has always maintained that 
teachers should not be singled out for special loyalty consideration. Any 
attempt by teachers to secure special considerations not accorded to 
other public employees and citizens generally, would now have very 


serious effects on public attitudes toward teachers and schools. 


The matter should be handled quickly and with enthusiasm. It then 





will be the task of the Association to see that in the application of the 


speeds law no injustice be done to any member of the profession and that the 
rinates 


aa oath be used as intended, to foster true loyalty to American institutions 





and not as an instrument of intimidation or persecution. 


Teachers and Selective Service 


OCAL Selective Service Boards have been officially notified that 


occupations classified by the Department of Labor as critical to the 





defense effort can and should be given special consideration. Teaching 


has been classified as critical. Superintendents and Boards of Edu- 





cation should feel no hesitation in making strong presentations to local 


ape re- selective service boards for the deferment of those teachers whose posi- 
ce tions would be difficult or impossible to fill.— A.F.C. 

Minn. 

nderseal” 
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SPECIAL SESSION ACTIONS 


RESULTS OF THE RECENT SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE, RELATING TO EDUCATION 


By Robert E. McKay 


LFGISLATION designed to speed 

school construction under the 
$250,000,000 state bond program and 
to guarantee the rights of teachers 


entering military service highlighted . 


the special session of the State Legisla- 
ture which convenes between Septem- 
ber 20 and 26 in Sacramento. 


The session was called by Governor 
Warren at the suggestion of Assembly- 
man Francis Dunn, Jr., of Oakland, 
chairman of the Assembly Education 
Committee, who stressed the urgent 
necessity. of unfreezing the building 
money and getting work started. The 
call subsequently was expanded to 
include civil defense and other subjects. 


Summary of Legislation 


Here, in summary, is what the Legis- 
lature did to break the log-jam caused 
in the building program partly by 
rulings of the Attorney General: 

Made $50,000,000 available for 
immediate allocation, with an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 a month thereafter. 

Established a partial payment plan 
under which building money can be 
made available and work started in a 
large number of districts at the same 
time. 

Authorized use of bond money for 
purchase of chairs, desks and tables 
and for off-site -utilities and other 
necessary facilities. 

Authorized the State Allocation 
Board to transfer money from one 
project to another within a district or 
to make supplemental allocations to 
cover increased construction costs. 


Many Technical Changes 


Relaxed the bond qualification re- 
quirements by providing that a district 
may qualify if it is bonded to 95% or 
within $25,000 instead of $10,000 of 
its legal maximum. 

Fixed responsibility for repayment 
of state aid in districts which are 
annexed to another district or have 
their boundaries changed. 

Made technical changes concerning 
payment and handling of interest be- 
tween districts and the state. 


Teachers Rights 


Teachers called into military service 
during the Korean conflict or subse- 
quent actions in support of the United 


6 





Nations will have the same retirement 
and re-employment rights they had 
during and after World War II. The 
Legislature passed a series of bills 
ensuring that. 

The authority of a district to make 
contributions to the state or a local 
retirement system on behalf of a mem- 
ber absent in military service was 
extended to cover the present situa- 
tion. That authority had terminated 
last January 1. 

The term “war” as used in various 
sections of the Education Code was 
defined to include any action in which 
United States forces are used in sup- 
port of the United Nations, even 
though there has been no declaration 
of war or national emergency. 

In addition the right of public em- 
ployees, including teachers, to return 
to their employment following military 
service was guaranteed by action of 
the Legislature. 


THE NEW LOYALTY OATH 


NOW REQUIRED OF ALL 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


By Robert E. McKay 


LL public employees, including 
teachers and non-certificated em- 
ployees of school districts, are required 
by the civil defense law enacted at the 
recent session of the Legislature to 
take a loyalty oath. Failure to comply 
will result in loss of pay, and violation 
of its terms will constitute a felony 
punishable by a term of not less than 
1 nor more than 14 years in the state 
penitentiary. 


Proposed by the Governor 


The measure was proposed by Gov- 
ernor Warren and was passed unani- 
mously in the Senate and with only 
five dissenting votes in the Assembly. 
Authored by Assemblyman Harold K. 
Levering of Los Angeles, the bill 
blankets into the civil defense organi- 
zation all state, county, city and dis- 
trict employees and requires that they 
and all volunteer civil defense workers 
swear or affirm their loyalty. 

Principal statement of the oath is 
that the employee is not now, has not 






THE OATH 


To oath or affirmation which mug 
be taken by all civilian defense 
workers and public employees follows: 


















































“E. ee eccecencncescocnecceneecees ’ do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will suppor 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of 
the State of California against af] 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the State of 
California; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reserva. 
tion or purpose of evasion; and that I 
will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties upon which I am about to 
enter. 


“And I do further swear (or affirm) 
that I do not advocate, nor am I a 
member of any patty or organization, 
political or otherwise, that now advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Govern. 
ment of the United States or of the 
State of California by force or vio- 
lence or other unlawful means; that 
within the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the taking of this oath (or 
affirmation) I have not been a mem. 
ber of any party or organization, 
political or otherwise, that advocated 
the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States or of the State of 
California by force or violence or 
other unlawful means except as fol- 
lows: (If no affiliations, write in the 
words ‘no exceptions’) and that dur- 
ing such time as I am a member or 
employee of the (name of public 
agency) I will mot advocate nor 
become a member of any party or 
organization, political or otherwise, 
that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States or 
of the State of California by force or 
violence or other unlawful means.” 



























been for the past five years, and will 
not while a public employee become 
a member of an organization which 
advocates overthrow of the Govern 
ment of the United States or the State 
of California by force or violence or 
other unlawful means. 












No Pay Without Oath 


The law prohibits payment of com 
pensation or reimbursement for ex 
penses to any civil defense worker 
unless he has taken the oath. Any 
‘person falsely taking the oath shall be 
guilty of perjury, and anyone who 
takes the oath and while in public 
employment or in the civil defense 
organization becomes a member of any 
organization advocating overthrow of 
the government shall be guilty of a 
felony, either of which shall be pum 
ishable by imprisonment for not less 
than 1 nor more than 14 years in the 
state penitentiary. 
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HAVE SCHOOL COSTS BECOME INSUPPORTABLE? 


By Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, Assistant Director of the CTA Research Department 


to the attention of educators state- 

ments in the press which have re- 
ferred to “skyrocketing costs” of public 
education and the “insupportable bur- 
den” of public schools. These scare- 
head phrases have accompanied articles 
dealing with taxation and the prob- 
lems of public finance. The implica- 
tions are that the public schools cost 
too much money and have come to be 
a financial burden almost beyond 
bearing, especially because teachers 
salaries have been raised since the end 
of World War II. 


It will be well to examine these dec- 
larations. It will also be well to keep 
in mind the trends in costs of all kinds 
and the greatly decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar in the ten-year 
period after 1939. Most of us person- 
ally are aware of the rise in the BLS 
Price Index to a level of approximately 
170. It is probably a crude index at 
best, in that it can scarcely account 
for all factors in the cost and standard 
of living. This index may not @e di- 
rectly related to expenditures for edu- 
cation, but teachers standards of living 
are definitely a part of the cost of edu- 
cation. In the BLS Index we have at 
least one kind of navigational aid in 
sailing these very difficult waters of 
public finance and taxation. 


I: recent months there have come 


California Income 


Compared with School Costs 


What has happened to the income 
of Californians during the last ten 
years? For 1939, as reported by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, the 
total of income payments to individ- 
uals in California was $5,047,000,000, 
with a per capita income of $741. In 
1949 this total had risen to $17,005,- 
000,000, or an increase of 237 per 
cent. The per capita income had risen 
to $1,665, an increase of nearly 125 
per cent. It is pretty clear that as a 
citizenry we have become much 
wealthier in dollars. If we relate this 
income to the number of children of 
school ages (5-17), we find that we 
ave become much more able to fi- 
nance the education of our children. 
The income per child of school age in 
1940 was some $4,547; in 1948 it had 
risen to $9,416, an increase of 107 per 
cent. The increased ability to finance 
education would have been even 
greater if the ratio of children to 
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adults had remained at about the level Schools Take Relatively Less 
of 1940. Of Our Income 

Did we, therefore, spend more 
money in California on schools and 
child education? We certainly did, 
and the numbers of dollars spent for 
education may seem to some to have 
swollen to startling totals. For current 
expenses of the public elementary and 


Californians in 1948-49 spent a 
smaller part of their total income on 
public education than they did in 
1937-38. In the latter year approxi- 
mately 3.7 per cent of the State’s total 
income payments to individuals was 


secondary schools, in 1937-38 we spent oe in — bag sar aan 
$140.34 per pupil in average daily at- the 2.3 i nek our total income 
tendance. By 1949-50 this expenditure ' P ead 1 
was $240.38. That’s an increase of ‘P ae 5G Snes See ae eee 
$100 per pupil! An almost incredible * SERENA SO TS ae Se 
ine? te haccheeela oie of the income of the people devoted 

Li on — to education. At the end of a ten-year 

i gets .* a to pe ent pe period we spent for schools a total 
Pp € oO ne e cod which represented a nearly 40 per cent 
comes, d the BLS. pe y sc th, decline in the proportion of our income 
age, an e ndex. Has the 


Y used for educational purposes. 
cost of public education really sky- If we relate the total cost of State 
rocketed? It seems more probable and local government to the rise in in- 
that the numbers of school children 


come levels, then we find a closer 
have skyrocketed, and education has parallel. Per capita expenditures for 
just kept up with costs in general. 


State and local government were some 
But education is only one govern- $106 in 1938-39. By 1949 the total 
mental function. Everyone knows that expenditures of State and local gov- 
taxes are high. The support of the ernment had risen to approximately 
Federal, State, and local governments $2,233,000,000. However, California’s 
is taking a large part of every income _ population increase meant that such a 
dollar. California is among the states total would result in a per capita figure 
with a high per capita and per $100- of approximately $215, an increase of 
income-unit tax burden. It is apparent about 103 per cent over the 1939 
that something is costing a lot more amount. 
than it used to. Is it the schools? It will be perceived that the per 


PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE IN SEVERAL FACTORS RELATED TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL FINANCE IN CALIFORNIA — 1939-1949 











Total Income Payments to Individuals 


Per Capita Income Payments to Individuals 


107% 
Income Payments to Individuals per Child 5-17 (1948) 


ngs 
Current Expense per Child in Average Daily Attendance 1938-1950 


103% 
Per Capita Total Expenditures of State and Local Goverment 


- 8% 
Total Expenditure of State and Local Government 
per $100 of Income Payments 


Sources of Data: a 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey Current 
National Council of State Govts., The Forty-eight State School 
California State Bureau of Education Research. . 
California State Controller, Financial Transactions of Municipelities 
and . 


Business and Census Bureau. 
Systens- 


- 208 


California Expenditures for all Education . 
per $100 of Income Payments California Taxpayers’ Association, The Jax Digest. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bienniel Survey of Education. 


- 2 


School District Expenditure 
per $100 of Income Payments 
























































capita cost of government rose sharply, 
but for whatever significance it may 
have, the per cent of increase was 
less than the per capita increase in 
income. Moreover, the increase in 
per capita expenditures for other gov- 
ernmental functions were significantly 
greater than the increase in per capita 
expenditure for education. 


It is in terms of our individual 
incomes that most of us are concerned 
about the weight of taxation. For that 
reason comparisons made with $100 
units of income are meaningful and 
interesting. 

If we express the total cost of State 
and local governmer® above referred 
to as a charge against each $100 of 
income paid to individuals in Califor- 
nia, then we find that government in 
1949 cost us less than it did in 1939. 
In the latter year the cost of govern- 
ment was so related to income that 
per $100 of income some $14 was ex- 
pended. 

In 1949, in spite of larger expendi- 
ture totals, income had so risen that 
State and local government expendi- 
tures cost about $13 per $100 of in- 
come, a decline of nearly 8 per cent. 


When costs for education alone are 
considered, it is apparent that in pro- 
portion to income the public schools 
cost us significantly less in 1949 than 
they did in 1939. For the total func- 
tion of education in the State, includ- 
ing higher education and capital out- 
lay, about $3.84 per $100 of income 
was spent in 1939, whereas only $3.07 
was spent in 1949, a decline of some 
20 per cent. 

If the expenditures of local school 
districts only are examined, then 1939 
costs of education per $100 of income 
were about $3.63 in contrast to the 


1949 figure of $2.68, a decline of 26 
per cent. 


ES, the cost of government is 

higher than it used to be! No, the 
schools and teachers salaries are not 
the principal villain in the drama! We 
do not believe we need to provide 
any further clues for those who wish 
to unravel this “Who done it?” story. 


My Suggestion 


Readers of this magazine are cor- 
dially invited to send suggestions and 
comments to the Editor. Address 


CTA Journal at 391 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 8. 


On attached sheet are my 


suggestions. 





Business Education Credential Changes 


PROPOSED REVISION OF CREDENTIAL IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By William R. Blackler, Chief, Bureau of Business Education 


Northern and Southern Califor- 

nia have been appointed by Dr. 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to evaluate a pro- 
posed revision to the Special Second- 
ary Credential in Business Education 
(Article 13). 


The first meeting was held in Berke- 
ley on September 22, with the review- 
ing committee consisting of school 
administrators and representatives of 
university and state college depart- 
ments of education, junior college 
and high school teachers of business 
subjects, California Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the State Department of 
Education. 


The meeting for Southern California 
was held October 19 in the State 
Building, Los Angeles. A similar 
representation served as a reviewing 
committee for this meeting. 


RR Bostnern a committees for 


Revision Is Necessary 


The Special Secondary Credential 
in Business Education now in force has 
been in operation for more than ten 
years. It was felt that, with the many 
advancements and increased services 
in business education, a revision was 
necessary. The present credential au- 
thorizes service in one or more of four 
specific sub-fields. In some instances 
these authorizations have limited the 
services of business teachers in the 
secondary schools. 


The proposed revision prescribes a 
required list of courses in subjects 
basic to business and commerce, in- 
cluding typewriting; accounting, busi- 
ness law; introduction to business, or 
business organization and management; 
business mathematics, or business 
communications (business English or 
business correspondence); consumer 
economics, or economic geography; 
salesmanship, or retailing, or market- 
ing. These subjects are required of all 
candidates. 


In addition, each candidate must 
present at least two specializations 
from the following fields: accounting, 
secretarial training, merchandising, reat 
estate and insurance, and supervision 
and management. Other concentra- 
tions may be approved by the Com- 
mission of Credentials. It is further 
required that at least one of the 
concentrations must be accounting or 
secretarial training. 





The authorization for service under 
the proposed credential would be to 
teach in elementary and secondary 
schools the basic business subjects, such 
as those listed above and the subjects 
in the fields of concentration to be 
named in the credential. 

Proponents of the revision state that 
it would broaden the fields of teaching 
service of the holder of the credential 
in authorizing them to teach the basic 
business subjects and also subjects in 
the fields of specialization. This expan- 
sion of the teaching service would 
assist school administrators’ in assign- 
ments to the teaching of business 
subjects. 


N interesting development in the 

designation of basic business sub- 
jects and fields of specialization has 
been the use of the job analysis. 
Consideration was given to the busi 
ness subjects most commonly taught 
in California schools and to the serv- 
ices of the business teachers in general 
and vocational aspects. 

































OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Of Proposed Change 
In CTA Membership Dues 


A’ its April 1950 meeting, the 
State Council of Education 
passed the following resolutions: 

RESOLVED, That notice is hereby 
given of the proposed change in the 
amount of the annual dues of active 
members of this Association from $6 to 
$7, to be effective commencing with the 
calendar year 1951; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That said proposed change 
in membership dues shall be voted on at 
the December 1950 meeting of this Coun- 
cil, and the State Executive Secretary is 
hereby directed to publish notice of said 
proposed change in the official journal 
of the Association at least 10 days prior 
to said meeting; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the State Executive 
Secretary be and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to prepare and issue mem- 
bershin certificates reflecting such_ in- 
crease in dues, and to make collections 
and take whatever other steps are neces- 
sary, prior to said December meeting of 
this Council, to place said increase In 
dues into effect, if approved at said meet- 
ing, on January 1, 1951, 


Final action upon the proposed 
increase of $1 in membership dues 
referred to in these resolutions will 
be taken by the Council at its Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1950, meeting. 


If approved at that meeting, the 
increase will provide needed funds 
for the orderly retirement of the 
indebtedness against the Association's 
recently-acquired headquarters build- 
ing, and will insure that in the not- 
too-distant future our new home will 
be completely debt-free. — Arthur F. 
Corey, State Executive Secretary. 
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SINGING IS FUN! 


By Katherine B. Peavy, Teacher, Spreckels Elementary School, Monterey County 


in which 3,500 youngsters of elementary and high school age participated. 


{ec I attended the annual Music Festival for our section of the state, 


Big yellow buses filled with singing youth began arriving before eight, 
and the last load departed about five this afternoon. It required four audi- 
toriums, nine adjudicators, a small army of committee members with their 
runners, and an untold amount of food to handle the crowd. 


It was a strenuous day for students 
participating, teachers in charge, and 
the people who evaluated the work. 
As the day wore on I was led to 
wonder if the weeks of rehearsal, the 
disappointment of pupils not good 
enough to participate, the expense 
involved, the ragged nerves of the 
music directors, the extra work for the 
bus drivers who had to give up a 
Saturday to the event, justified the 
mere 15-minute performance allowed 
each group. 


Now that I am rested and can think 
clearly, I believe it was. Of course, I 
speak only for my own school —a 
middle-sized elementary system em- 
ploying 12 teachers. But I think my 
sentiments would be echoed by all who 
participated. 





The music program in our school, 
which was planned early in the year, 
included this event, so it was nothing 
that was rehearsed for frantically the 
last few weeks. Our two choral groups 
are an outgrowth of regular class 
singing. More than one class is taught 
the same songs, and when a program 
is coming up, voices are selected to 
make up the choruses. Then, special 
time is given to rehearsals just before 
the performance, so that practices are 
never gruelling or irksome. Participa- 
tion in either the upper or lower grade 
chorus depends as much on such fac- 
tors as behavior and whether grades 
are up to standards as to whether a 
pupil is able to sing well and follow 
the conductor. 


A Place for Every Pupil 


We try to make a place in some 
activity in our school for every pupil 
some time during the year. If a child 
excels in art, athletics or dramatics, 
or if he holds a school office or has 
had some responsibility delegated to 
him, he does not feel left out if he 
does not make one of the musical 
groups. 


On the other hand, we find that 
singing is an outlet for many children 
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unable to participate in anything else. 
One little girl, for example, has a 
speech impediment, but she has such 
a lovely voice that she is permitted in 
the lower grade chorus even though 
she speaks in monosyllables. Singing 
provides an activity for the undersized 
child too small for athletics, the ailing 
child barred from strenuous play, the 
timid child too shy to take a part in 
dramatics, the slow child whose schol- 
arship makes him feel inferior, and 
other children who feel rejected for 
various reasons, but who can sing. It 
also provides a musical outlet for the 
child who cannot own an instrument 
and play in the band or orchestra, but 
who is musical and needs a way to 
express himself. 


Responsibility Developed 


Musical activities help develop a 
sense of responsibility. We seldom 
select numbers to present with either 
chorus that require solo parts, as we 
feel that few elementary school chil- 
dren are capable of solo work, and also 
because we are interested largely in 
group participation. We want every 
child to feel important to the group 
rather than important in himself. Each 
child knows that he is chosen for the 
chorus because his voice will make it 
that much better, but if he does not 
care to sing, there is always someone 
else who can take his place. Each child 
is taught his individual responsibility 
toward the group —that of learning 
the songs and singing them as the 
director wants them sung, not to shout 
so that his voice will spoil the effect, 
but to sing out so that his voice will 
count for something toward the whole 
effort. 


Pupils from our school are often 
invited to perform as a group at affairs 
outside the school. We feel that such 
participation increases better commu- 
nity understanding besides providing 
pupils with a goal toward which to 
work. Performances make music 
meaningful, for there is the joy of 
singing, but more important, there is 


the satisfaction of having given pleas- 
ure to others. 

We think the discipline of attend- 
ing such festivals such as the one today 
is important. It required self-restraint, 
good manners, attention, courtesy and 
consideration on the part of all pupils 
to get off the school bus, proceed 
in an orderly manner into the building 
to the “warm-up” room assigned, 
arrange themselves on a strange stage, 
sing to a hyper-critical audience, make 
an exit and become a part of that same 
audience, then pass judgment on the 
group that followed. 


Our pupils left the Festival with an 
increased respect for music and a deep 
appreciation for the work that had 
gone into the preparation of each unit 
of the program they heard. They 
listened to different interpretations of 
songs they knew, which gave them a 
standard for judging their own work. 
They went home with a new‘under- 
standing of such terms as intonation, 
breathing, pitch, accent and diction. 
They heard new songs they are eager 
to learn. They heard groups that per- 
formed better — and some not so well 
as themselves, but all had a sense of 
having made a contribution to do 
something quite large and rather won- 
derful. They saw groups made up of 
several small rural schools that had 
learned the same numbers which a 
supervisor had unified with one or 
two rehearsals, and they saw how 
music was, indeed, a universal language 
in the way that it brought people 
together. 





HAVE before me the adjudicator’s 

sheets handed me at the close of the 
day which I shall read aloud to the 
second and third graders who made up 
the chorus I directed. The teacher 
who directed the upper grade chorus 
was given similar sheets which she, 
too, will read to her group. On the 
sheets were helpful suggestions about 
how to improve our work, but the 
judges said some very, very nice things, 
too. One line, in particular, was most 
warming: 

“Congratulations on a fine. per- 
formance,” it read, “you sing as if 
you found it great fun.” 


Even now I can hear a chorus of 
young voices exclaiming: 


“Singing IS fun!” 




































































































































































































































































HOME AND SCHOOL 


Report of the 1950 Home-School 
Relationships Conference Held at 
Stanford University 


By Mrs. Max Colwell, Pasadena, 
State Chairman of College Service 


HE need for cooperative planning 

by representative parents and edu- 
cators for the development of simple 
materials to interpret the school 
program, as well as its goals to the 
community, was stressed by parents 
in attendance at the Fourth Annual 
Home-School Relationships Confer- 
ence held recently at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Taking as its topic, “Home and 
School Work Together for Improved 
Instruction,” the conference members 
attacked once more the familiar 
problem of how to develop closer 
understanding between home and 
school. 


Use Easy Language 


That the problem of the schools 
today is more one of public relations 
than curriculum was expressed in each 
of the discussion groups. Over and 
over again the parents pleaded for the 
use of simple terms, of “lay language,” 
in oral or written explanations of what 
the school is teaching. 


Approximately one-third of the 90 
selected persons who attended by 
invitation were parents, representa- 
tives of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the organization 
which planned and sponsored the 
meetings in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education, School of 
Education, Stanford University, and 
California Teachers Association. 


Other Groups 


Other educational groups repre- 
sented in the conference were Califor- 
nia School Supervisors Association, 
California Council on Teacher Educa- 
_ tion, California Association of School 
Administrators, California Association 
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for Childhood Education, California 
School Trustees Association, California 
Student Teachers Association and 
California Secondary Principals Asso- 
ciation. 


The work of this four-day confer- 
ence was set up as in previous years, 
in discussion groups, with the greater 
part of the first three days devoted to 
the meetings of these groups. The final 
morning was given over to a general 


meeting of all of the members when 
the findings of the group meetings 
were discussed by a panel made up of 
the group leaders. 


The purpose of these conferences 
has not been to produce ready answers 
for the knotty problems facing the 
schools, but to experiment with the 
processes of working together —to 
learn if possible the qualities of think- 
ing which are needed to enable parents 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 
IN SPECIAL AND REGULAR FIELDS 


i pemsinapmpents Congress of Parents and Teachers has given aid during the past four 
years to some 160 persons being trained as teachers in the field of special education; 
approximately $50,000 has been granted, in amounts ranging from $150 for summer 
study to $1200 in yearly fellowships. 


The CCPT has expended a total of approximately $250,000 on these special education 
fellowships, other teacher-education grants and student loans, during recent years. 


Two hundred and sixty teachers have given 92 years of teaching service in our California 
public schools under the regular teacher education project as a return on this investment. 


The program of assistance in training of teachers of exceptional children will be 
continued on the following basis: 


I. Ten graduate fellowships of $750 each shall be offered for a year’s training at San 
Francisco State College in one or more of six special fields: 


Education of the physically (orthopedically) handicapped child. 
Education of the cerebral-palsied child. 

Education of the deaf or hard-of-hearing child. 

Education of the blind or partially sighted child. 

Education of the mentally retarded child. 

Correction of speech defects, 


Recipients must possess prerequisites that will permit them to secure a teaching credential 
in a field of special education at the close of a year’s study. They will be expected to 
teach at least two years in this field in the public schools of California. Detailed information 
regarding the curriculum may be secured by addressing San Francisco State College, 124 
Buchanan Street, San Francisco 2. 


II. Loans of $100 each for summer study will be given for training of teachers of the 
deaf or hard-of-hearing. These are grants from the proceeds of an estate which are 
especially limited to these two fields. This training may be taken at any accredited college 
in or out of California. 


Completed applications must be filed before March 31, 1951. Applications will not be 
accepted from any candidate who has received previous grants from this source. 


III. $3000 is also available for summer session scholarships for training in the fields of 
counseling and guidance in the schools. 


IV. One Teacher Education Scholarship of $300 for one year again will be made avail 
able in each of the state-supported teacher-training institutions. These scholarships are to 
be granted at the discretion of authorized scholarship administrators in each institution im 
accordance with stipulations specified by the California Congress. They are limited to 
students at the junior and senior year and graduate levels and shall be granted only to 
students training to teach in the elementary field of education in the public schools of 
California. 


Application forms and further information regarding fellowships, loans and scholarships 
may be secured by addressing the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1151 South 
Broadway, 608 Occidental Life Building, Los Angeles 15. 
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and teachers to exchange different 
points-of-view with constructive 
results. As a result of the state confer- 
ences, similar meetings have been 
planned from time to time in local or 
regional areas. 


The question of how to develop 
between the school and community a 
unity of purpose, a common acceptance 
of goals for our children, and a 
workable understanding of the many 
problems involved in public education 
was the challenge which spurred the 
discussion groups on in their un- 
planned, as well as their planned 
sessions. 


It was interesting to note that differ- 
ing points of view as expressed did not 
indicate a sharp cleavage between the 
thinking of parents and educators as 
distinctly as it indicated a difference 
in the philosophy or experience of 
individuals. The wide variation of 
school districts in California, as well as 
the very different practices and atti- 
tudes of teachers and parents, was 
most evident. 


Almost every possible avenue of 
community and home contact was ex- 
plored in the groups in their efforts to 
find some highspeed communication 
lines between lay and professional 


thinking. Some of the most trouble- 
some “detours” recognized were: 


1. The use of new labels for old learn- 
ings, causing misunderstanding and friction. 


2. The tendency of educators to talk 
about the new things the schools are doing 
and assuming that the public realizes they 
have not abandoned the more familiar 
learnings. 


3. Lack of confidence between parents 
and teachers. 


4. Criticism by one level of education of 
another, thus destroying public confidence 
in all education. 

The conference demonstrated once 
more the wisdom of allowing sufficient 
time for the group members to become 
well acquainted with one another. 


RECOGNIZING how difficult it is 
for any group of persons to sit 

around a table and exchange ideas on 
controversial issues, the members re- 
minded themselves and others who 
might plan such meetings of the need 
for 

A sense of humor 

The ability to listen 


A genuine liking for all kinds of 
people, and 


An acceptance of the sincerity of 
the other person’s point-of-view. 





SCENE IN A CALIFORNIA KINDERGARTEN 


HERE the children are at work in a kindergarten classroom, Morris E. Dailey School, 


Fresno, Mrs. Grace Heisinger, teacher. Photo courtesy Fresno City Schools, Edwin 
C. Kratt, City Superintendent 
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Att ati Slate 


Two Questions Answered by Constance 
Holland, Teacher of Grades 2 and 3, 
McCabe School, a Rural School in 
Imperial Valley 


Question: Why is art included in 
the curriculum? 


Art is included in the classroom curricu- 
lum, first, as a means by which children may 
“re-live, re-assemble, digest, repeat experi- 
ences.” 


Second, as a release for their many emo- 
tions. We realize more each day that art, 
as well as music, dramatic play, writing, etc., 
is a medium by which a child may express 
his feelings toward everyday living. 


A child feels more secure with real proof 
that he is a worthwhile person able to make 
a worthwhile contribution. With art mate- 
rials it is always possible for the teacher to 


offer this opportunity for security to her 
children. 


We know that we learn by doing; art 
materials are “doing materials.” A child 
learns more gracefully and more readily 
when he is given the opportunity to create, 
express himself, pour out his soul with some 
type of art material. 


The therapeutic use of powder paint, clay 
and finger paint has not only been of bene- 
fit to the so-called average child in my 
classroom, but also has done much for the 
“child with problems.” 

A third reason for using art materials in 
the classroom is to help children to see, 
understand, appreciate and create the beau- 
tiful— always keeping in mind that the 
growing process is more important than the 
end product. the child more important than 
the picture. 


Question: How have you provided 
for individual needs and differences 
with art activities? 


In a class of 35 children, there are places 
for 25 of them at independent work centers. 
There is a large box of blocks and building 
toys for making “whatever you care to.” 
There is a clay table and a display shelf 
where you may create “whatever you 
please” and then leave it on the shelf or 
return it to the can. 


There is a library with interesting, easy 
books with our own fingerpaint covers; 
magazine containers made of discard mate- 
rial and fingerpaint; peep-boxes we have 
made about stories or poems we have read. 

We have a nice big easel with lots of 
18” x 24” newsprint, powder paint, big 
brushes and a display area. Right by the 
sink are the fingerpaint and wet chalk, a 
drying space and a wall for mounting. 


The playhouse offers opportunity for 
sewing, making crayon decorated wallpaper, 
dolls, furniture, etc. Each child made a clay 
dish for the playhouse; they have been 
glazed and fired; soon we are going. to 
cook lunch and eat out of them. 

The “cut-and-paste table” houses crayons, 
scissors, paste, paint, colored paper, news- 
print and a very wealthy treasure box full 
of feathers, material, yarn, buttons, wire, 
lace. 

Last, but rot least, is the “‘dress-up box,” 
where we make ourselves beautiful by creat- 
ing almost any fashion. Here we shed all 
inhibitions! 































































































































































































































































































By Helen D. Olsen, Sixth Grade Teacher 


I Go to Camp with My Class 


COALINGA-HURON UNION ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS HAVE A 
YEAR-ROUND CAMPING PROGRAM 


We are,-to the best of my knowledge and belief, the third school district in California 
to set up the year-round camping education program, having patterned our camping 
education program after the ones established by the San Diego City and County Schools 


and the Long Beach City Schools. 


Our camp takes children from Coalinga, Central-Western San Joaquin Valley community, 
to the sea coast, about 120 miles distant. Through cooperation with the Fresno State College 
Teacher Training Department, educational counselors are furnished for each session, from 


the graduating senior class in education, 


We thought you might be interested in an evaluation of this type of activity, experience 
as expressed by one of the teachers who attended camp along with her sixth grade class. 
This teacher, Mrs. Helen D. Olsen, has expressed her personal reaction to the camp activities. 
These reactions speak for themselves. — Henry F. Bishop, Superintendent. 


INTER Camp! Horrors! What 
W ve My class was preparing 
to spend a week at Camp Pine- 
crest, Cambria, which up to now had 


been a summer recreation camp. The 
children were delighted with the idea. 


All I could think of was being cold, 
uncomfortable and having to watch 
over 28 howling youngsters 24 hours 
a day for five days. With mounting 
anxiety and a shudder every time it 
came to mind, I awaited the day of 
departure... 


Winter Camp? Why, it was won- 
derful! Such an exciting experience 
ior my children. Imagine, some of 
them had never seen the ocean, nor 
dug their toes into the soft, wet sand, 
nor fallen into the water while scram- 
bling like hermit crabs over the mossy 
rocks. 


Education is a wonderful thing. If 
I hadn't gone to Winter Camp I never 
would have known the fun of actually 
living with a large group of children, 
of sharing their new experiences and 
of seeing their interest in and reactions 
to different activities. 


Help and Happiness 


Cooperation began to have a mean- 
ing for them. They knew there had to 
be peace and harmony. with so many 
living together. They discovered that 
the more they helped one another the 
happier they were. Of course, they 
had their little squabbles, but wise 
counseling by exceptionally fine coun- 
selors brought them a greater under- 
standing of one another. 


Some who had always felt they were 
being picked on or laughed at, learned 
that such was not the case, but just a 
playful gesture on the part of their 
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classmates. It meant that they were 
accepted by the group. Children have 
odd ways of offering friendship. To 
be yelled at, pushed now and then and 
chased around the camp became a 
game, if one didn’t carry a chip on his 
shoulder. 


Responsibilities were fun. Everyone 
was eager to have his cabin look the 
best, to get to Flag-raising on time, 
to brush his teeth, take a shower, and 
set the tables. There was a feeling of 
accomplishment when tasks were done 
promptly and correctly. 


Arts and Crafts 


School routine was completely elimi- 
nated. However, the children learned 
a great deal, not from what someone 
else had written, but from their own 
experiences. Their arts and crafts con- 
sisted of using the materials at hand, 
—bracelets made of shells, abalone 
key-rings and ash-trays; ornaments of 
polished bark; sand pictures; and ma- 
rine gardens. They studied marine life, 
classified shells and seaweed. They 
learned about high and low tides, 
hunting abalone and digging clams. 


The evening entertainment was 
amazing. Shy children were no longer 
shy. Some who in class couldn't be 
coaxed in front of the class stood 
before the group leading the rest in 
songs. Others were delighted to take 
part in impromptu skits given by each 
cabin. The youngsters could hardly 
wait until it was their turn to perform. 


The counselors were invaluable in 
developing a desire in the children to 
restrain their childish anger, to in- 
crease their tolerance toward one 
another and to develop good sports- 
manship. This was accomplished by 











discussing the day’s problems with 
them after retiring to their cabins. The 
counselors played with them, helped 
to teach them new skills, and always 
read to them before they went to sleep, 


The regular hours, balanced diet and 
pleasant exercise were very beneficial, 
All the children gained in weight, 
which pleased them very much. Sey. 
eral parents expressed the desire to 
send their children to summer camp 
because they gained so much in every 
way. 


Because the camp director ran the 
camp as such and not as a school added 
to its success. Activities were planned, 
but the schedule was very elastic, s0 
that if something came up that was 
more educational or interesting to the 
children, the program was changed. 


WEEK at camp will not work a 

miracle, but, with the proper 
follow-up after returning to the class. 
room, a great deal can be accomplished. 
If the teacher talks occasionally about 
how they settled disputes at camp, 
accepted responsibilities and developed 
good personal habits, one cannot help 
but feel that the children will remem- 
ber these things and that they will 
have healthful and beneficial effects 
on their lives. 


REAL VALUES 


By Mary Alice Jones, Vice-Principal, 
Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles 


HEN one is suddenly tossed out 

of circulation, the life pattern 
broken, and it is necessary to plan for 
months of convalescence, he is con 
fronted with the query, “What are 
real life values?” 


Undoubtedly there is an endless 
satisfaction in the teaching profession. 
There is no career quite so rewarding 
as that of the teacher. The teacher 
kindles the spark in the soul of the 
individual. What a_ responsibility, 
what an opportunity. 


As Dr. Sizoo, minister of Collegiate 
Church of New York City, once said 
about the teacher, “It’s a wonderful 
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thing to take a bit of gold and a steel 
spring and a few jewels and make out 
of them a watch that keeps time with 
the sun, or to take a bit of canvas, a 
few brushes and a little color and make 
out of them a Millet’s Angelus. It is 
4 wonderful thing to take a pine board 
and a few strings, a pot of glue and 
make an instrument that can sob out 
an Ave Maria; but nothing in all the 
world is quite so wonderful as to sit 
down with a child, enlarge his hori- 
yons, push back the foothills and 
enrich his understanding of the mys- 
tery of life.” 


Teaching is not an easy profession, 
for it requires invincible patience, 
compassionate good will, unconquer- 
able understanding, cheerful steadfast- 
ness and, above all, a keen sense of 
humor. It is the business of the teacher 
to emphasize the sacredness of person- 
ality and make individuals of students 
and not robots. There can be no true 
culture without the cultivation of self- 
reverence and self-respect. Individu- 
ality must come to the fore. Master 
teachers champion the right of per- 
sonal judgment and personal initiative. 
Man is not a pawn or tool in the hands 
of political charlatans. 


Priceless Individuality 


Dr. Sizoo climaxes his challenge to 
the real teacher thus: 


“Have you ever thought that to 
whatever God has given life, to that 
He has given individuality? There 
are millions of spring-tinted leaves in 
the forests of the hills about us, but 
every leaf differs from every other 
leaf in outline, texture and color. A 
thousand stars shine out of a winter 
sky, but every star differs from every 
other star in glory. So it is with per- 
sonality. God makes each life into a 
different mold and when He had made 
that life, He breaks the mold. We are 
not born so much to conform as to 
bear witness to the fire that burns 
within us. Man is an individual in- 
breathed with purpose, endowed with 
genius, and enswathed with high 
adventure.” 


This challenge so well presented 
makes the real teacher take a new hold 
and fired with new zeal and rededica- 
tion tackle the job of guiding boys and 
girls, whether they be patterned or 
non-patterned. 


What to Be 


When Henry Ward Beecher lay 
dying, a friend asked him, “Mr. 
Beecher, if you had your life to live 
Over again, what would you be?” 
Beecher replied, “I would be a 
teacher.” 
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For the Special Class 


By Mrs. Louise D. West, Teacher, Visalia 
















Howard J. Demeke, former assist- 
ant superintendent and director of 
elementary education, Visalia Public 
Schools, Tulare County, has sent to 
us the paper by Mrs. Louise West, a 
superior teacher who retired last sum- 
mer at the conclusion of many years 
of successful and varied experience 
with children who need special under- 
standing and assistance. 


HERE are those who would 
| contend that a special class is a 
waste of time, effort, and funds. 
They say the children who are placed 
in special classes are hopelessly dull 
and slow and that the IQ remains con- 
stant. They say that it is simpler all 
around just to have them sit in regular 
classes, year after year, and be given 
little errands to do to keep them from 
becoming too rebellious. (This only 
limited by the teacher’s lack of re- 
sourcefulness. ) 


Some go so far as to assert that 
compulsory or universal education 
should not apply to slow or retarded 


children, and that they should be 
released to industry or, at least, placed 
in manual training schools. (Thus 
assuming that the hand can be trained 
without the mind.) 

In my opinion, all such conclusions 
are grossly mistaken. Every elemen- 
tary school should have one or more 
special classes, depending upon the 
kind of neighborhood served. Natu- 
rally a foreign language or under- 
privileged home may heavily handicap 
any but the most highly intelligent 
child. Accordingly, any child who is 
found lagging behind the majority of 
his fellows should be placed immedi- 
ately in the hands of an experienced 
and competent teacher, whose interest 
in his needs must amount to a near- 
missionary zeal, and be given concen- 
trated, individual instruction. 

This treatment should be continued 
until he “finds himself” and has devel- 
oped sufficient skill and confidence to 
hold his own in a regular class. The 
time required for rehabilitation, so to 
speak, may vary from a few months to 
two or more years, depending upon 
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the degree of retardation, the disposi- 
tion to cooperate, the attitude of his 
family, and any number of other fac- 
tors, including proper nourishment. 

Whatever his rate of recuperation, 
however, a pupil should be retained in 
the special class until it can be shown, 
by standardized tests, that he is ready 
to take his place in a regular class, or 
until he has completely outgrown (in 
age) the class. Most of these children 
eventually become good workers and 
can “make it.” 


They Practice Failure 


Special classes are little more costly 
than regular ones, where retarded 
children are a dead weight for those 
who could make rapid progress, and 
who are entitled to every opportunity 
for their fullest development. Remov- 
ing this weight is strictly a concurrent 
advantage, however, and by no means 
a primary objective. Slow children do 
not learn from the brighter ones. They 
only withdraw and wait for others to 
practice success. They practice failure. 

We have much to say, in these days, 
about individual worth in a democratic 
society; and we are spending billions 
to promote and defend our ideals, and 
for children in distant lands. Rightly 
so; but we must not forget our own. 
We also have much to say about frus- 
trated personalities, and see all too 
much evidence of it in juvenile way- 
wardness and crime. Not all of this is 
caused by failures in school, of course; 
but much of it may be traceable to 
that. 

Regardless of social problems and 
dangers, outside of school, however, 
anything at all that can be done to 
make life fuller and more satisfying 
for these “lost legions” is pure gain to 
society in general. Witness the more 
confident look and bearing that appear 
with the first taste of success. There 
is no more rewarding experience than 
to watch the unfolding of a person’ 
ality that has been cowed and beaten 
by symbols on a printed page. Initial 
gains are hard to measure, except by 


the practiced eye, and are often dis-. 


couragingly slow in coming; but once 
the path is beaten out, and effort 
becomes a satisfying experience, the 
torch has really been lighted. 
Educational history is replete with 
stories of highly successful men who 
were once given up as hopeless dull- 
ards, but who were fortunately 
salvaged by some one skillful and 
discerning teacher. But whether or 
not these children become spectacu- 
larly successful, as were Newton, 
Steinmetz, and Edison, it is still worth 
the effort if they must till the soil, 
gather our crops, or drive our trucks. 
Ability to read and reason will dignify 
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their labor and lift it above the level 
of slavery. It may even spare them 
the misfortune of following unwise or 
unscrupulous leaders, and may cer- 
tainly bolster their courage to earn an 
honest living. 

Remedial teaching is not easy, and 
experienced teachers willing to under- 
take it are hard to find. Each child is 
more than ever a separate problem, 
and the remedial teacher must be able 
to “feel” her way and find just the 
right help or crutch for him to go on 
until he “catches on” and wins the 
small victories that will give him the 
thrill of achievement he has never 
known before. 

There are many good books on the 
subject of teaching slow-learning chil- 
dren, and many courses are offered in 
college or summer school. At the top 
of the list, I would place the methods 
of Grace Fernald and Helen Keller, 
long associated with the demonstra- 
tion school at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Whatever 
method or methods the teacher elects 
to follow, however, must be adapted 
or modified to fit the individual case 
and classes must be kept small. 


FTER more than twenty years 
spent in this kind of work, in the 
same school, usually relieved by one 
exchange period a day, I can definitely 
state that I feel those years have been 
well-spent, and it is a gratifying fact 
that many of these pupils have devel- 
oped into very good students, have 
graduated from high school, and some 
have gone on to college. 
It is my very earnest hope that the 
special class will be continued and 
expanded. 


SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS 


Notes from the October 7 Meeting of 
CTA Board of Directors 


HE Board recommends favorable 

action by the State Council of Edu- 
cation, on December 8 and 9, upon 
the report of the Services and Dues 
Committee. 

Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA Director 
of Research and Assistant Secretary, 
was appointed as staff liaison between 
CTA and NEA, in plans for the NEA 
convention to be held in San Francisco 
next summer. 

The goal of 40,000 was assumed as 
California’s NEA membership quota 
by May 31, 1951. 

Charter was granted (No. 176) to 
Walnut Creek Teachers Association. 

It was voted that exchange teachers 
in California be sent a cordial letter 
from the CTA State Office welcoming 
them to California; they already are 
given the CTA Journal. 


THE SHOP PROGRAM 
In Bell Gardens Senior 
High School 


By Paul C. Giddings, Teacher 


GOOD Industrial Arts program 

does not spring into being over 
night, and the program of Bell Gardens 
Senior High School, Los Angeles 
County, is no exception. It was the 
result of many conferences between 
the superintendent, John C. Whip. 
nery; assistant superintendent, Theron 
Freese; the principal, Parke C. Oliver. 
the vice-principal, James Prince, and 
the individual teachers of the various 
shops. 


The district from which the students 
are drawn is largely populated with 
unskilled laborers, semi-skilled work- 
ers, and a very small percentage of 
skilled tradesmen. It is in this area that 
many newcomers from the middlewest 
settle first, and there are many crowded 
trailer camps and small, poorly-con- 
structed houses. 


With this type of population, we 
have a great variety of attainments 
and abilities in our student body, and, 
because of the instability of the 
perental occupations, we also have 
considerable change throughout the 
year. It is here that reflections of 
pending economic changes are first 
observed and in times of stress the 
greatest unemployment comes. 


It is here also that our greatest 
possible field for development lies. If 
we can guide these students from 
common labor or semi-skilled jobs to 
trades and other skilled operations, we 
will have more than justified our 
existence. Studies made of our gradu- 
ates indicate that we are slowly suc 
ceeding in establishing a trend in this 
direction, but, inasmuch as we are a 
new school, a trend is all that could be 
determined. 


Exploratory Shop Course 


In order to familiarize students with 
the full possibilities of the Industrial 
Arts program in our high school, we 
have an exploratory shop course for 
those who have had little or no 
recorded experience in the: various 
shops. This exploratory course consists 
of a ten weeks indoctrination period 
in each of the four shops — woodshop, 
machine shop, electrical-radio shop, 
and auto shop. It is quite possible’ to 
familiarize the student with the funda 
mentals of a particular shop by permit 
ting him to complete a few small 
projects and become acquainted with 
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the possibilities of a longer period in 
that shop through seeing projects in 
the various stages of construction by 
the older students. 

The incoming beginning shop class 
in the fall is distributed uniformly 
among the four shops and, at the end 
of each of the ten weeks periods, each 
group is transferred to the next shop 
in their program. Some projects have 
been developed, and more are in the 
process, that continue through two or 
more of the different shops. These 
projects require work being done on 
them in each of the shops as the stu- 
dents progress through the program, 
the thought being that such projects 
would help to crystallize in the mind 
of the students the relationship and 
integration of the various shops, as 
well as the differences of the type of 
work taught by each. For instance, we 
have a wood and metal lamp that is 
partially constructed in the woodshop, 
the construction of parts is completed 


in the machine shop and it is then 
assembled and wired in the electrical 
shop. 

One of these continuous projects is 
all that is required of the individual 
student, but they are permitted a 
choice of one or more of several other 
projects that are available in the dif- 
ferent classes. They may choose as 
many projects as they can complete in 
the time that they are in the shop. 


Actual Work Experience 


This actual work experience, com- 
bined with observation of the large 
and more complicated projects, gives 
a student a background upon which he 
can make an intelligent choice of the 
types of shops, preferably two, that 
he wishes to specialize in. Later, after 
more experience in the fields of his 
interest, he can make his choice of 
occupation. This choice should and 
certainly will be more intelligently 


made when it is based upon the combi- 
nation of his working and learning 
experiences in the shop, visits to indus- 
trial plants where the commercial 
phase of the work is observed, acquir- 
ing information from reading related 
and specific information, and viewing 
films and other visual aids. 


We also feel that our shops are per- 
forming more efficiently than those in 
many other schools because of the 
high morale which is fostered by 
administrative policy. There is none 
of this intentional “dumping” of mis- 
fits into the shop department (“because 
they work ‘with their hands”) by the 
administration or counselors. Students 
who take shop in our high school do 
so because they want that particular 
shop. 

However, the loafers and malcon- 
tents who may drift in are treated with 
every courtesy and consideration, with 
definite efforts being made to interest 
them in our special fields of endeavor. 


A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOLROOM AND A HAPPY CLASS 
This delightful scene, typical of many throughout California schools today, shows Music and Story Hour time in the kindergarten, 


John Muir School, Fresno; Mrs. Patricia Reap is the kindergarten teacher. 


in California magazine, Ben C. Tarnutzer, publisher. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


By John F. Clark, Chico 


ON September 29, 30 and October 1, 

the CSTA executive board, con- 
sisting of John F. Clark, president; 
Irving D. Croshier, vice-president; 
Miss Corliss Kranz, secretary, and 
Mary A. Ball, State Advisor, met at 
Camp Seeley and discussed the pro- 
gram for this year. This board, your 
officers, outlined the program, but it 
must be remembered that it is you, the 
CSTA member, who implements this 
program, deciding overall policy, pro- 
posing action and carrying it through. 


Since many of the colleges in Cali- 
fornia have a CSTA representation, it 
is easy to see that the problem of 
getting together to discuss plans and 
activities is quite a difficult one to 
solve. Each member’s participation is 
not only desired, but it is necessary. 


One solution to the problem of 
organisation and unification might 
be through the leadership training 
program and the regional conferences. 


A leadership training conference 
was held at Asilomar, October 27-29. 
This conference afforded the chapter 
officers and all others who attended, 
opportunity for reviewing suggestions 
regarding chapter programs, campus 
and committee activities, and prelimi- 
nary procedures. This information will 
be valuable in establishing new chap- 
ters and in helping present chapters to 
grow in both professional and social 
activity. 


Regional Meetings 


The first of the four regional con- 
ferences will be held at COP, Stock- 
ton, on November 4; the second will 
be held at Whittier College, November 
18. These meetings will enable chap- 
ter representatives to get together for 
discussion, study and background for 
committee activities. At these meetings 
the chapter representatives may discuss 
and make suggestions or recommend 
action on problems to be presented by 
the State Council delegates when the 
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Junior Executive Council meets in 
December and again in April. 


Individuals who may attend any of 
these sessions derive personal benefit 
through their contacts with others of 
similar professional interests and the 
opportunity to observe and be a part of 
the group. By attendance and partici- 
pation in these meetings each member 
is laying the foundation for his own 
future professional success. 


Someone once said, “Individual 
greatness must be kept subservient to 
humble togetherness.” We know these 
words are true and have great impli- 
cations in our present age. Their 
significance is evident in the group 
procedure and group thinking in our 
CSTA committee meetings. 


What Is Group Thinking? 


One definition might be the ends- 
means procedures utilized by a group 
of individuals planning, acting and 
evaluating together for the purpose 
of attacking and solving a common 
problem. It implies the meeting and 
interacting of minds in face-to-face 
relationships in which cooperative and 
creative thinking takes place and action 
and growth ensue. The goal of group 
process is group productivity; that is, 
getting something done which could 
not be done by a single individual. 


What Makes Group Processes 
Function Effectively? 

Group processes function effectively 
when: 

The group atmosphere is permissive and 
“we-centered.” 

Everyone participates voluntarily. 

All action is co-operative. 


There is interaction among all partici- 
pants. 


The group formulates its goal. 

Prejudice is at a minimum. 

Leadership is the function of the group. 

Group thinking then is what the 
name implies with the one reservation, 


that in our thinking, discussion shall 
never become debate. 


Trust the Group 


There is no one person in the group 
who hasn’t something of value ty 
contribute. The experience of all js 
richer than the experience of an ind}. 
vidual. The group as a whole can gee 
further and more accurately than any 
individual member. Every member of 
the group is a distinct personality jus 
as you are. 


I feel that it is important to point 
out some aims in group thinking since 
all of our activity is carried out by this 
method. These suggestions are given 
to you with the hope that some of 
them may prove effective in helping us 
to reach our desired goals. 


Let us keep some of the following 
ideas in mind as we set our sights on 
the objectives of this year: 

1. Be proud of our organization. Offer 
constructive criticisms, and contribute ideas 
and suggestions to our organization when: 
ever possible. Don’t knock it if you can't 
aid in its improvement. 


2. Remember that the CSTA is a Student 
Teacher Organization. A voluntary associ 
ation of students in teacher-training institu 
tions of California, organized and financed 
by California Teachers Association. 


3. Attend meetings and take an active 
part in its activities. 


4. Make chapter meetings purposeful by 
having interaction and co-operation between 
the activities of the chanter and those of the 
college. 


5. By your own example help to stimu 
late others in the highest ideals of profes 
sional ethics and attitudes. Be professional 
but do not lose sight of human values. 


In Conclusion 


Our program for the year is full and 
the time will always seem to be too 
short. In this respect I like the words 
of Jacob A. Reis, when he said: 


“When nothing seems to help I go 
and look at a stonecutter hammering 
away at his rock, perhaps a hundred 
times, without as much as a crack 
showing in it. Yet, at the hundred 
and first blow, it will split in two, and 
I know it was not that blow that did 
it, but all that had gone before.” 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANS 
By Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The present crisis in international affairs has required that federal, state and local 
public agencies responsible for the defense and safety of the people must make plans for 
effective measures to be taken in any emergency that may develop. The State Disaster 
Council has been charged with responsibility for the development of such plans in Califor- 
nia. The Council advises and cooperates with local agencies in making plans appropriate 
to local communities. A State Department of Education Emergency Planning Committee 
has been appointed to advise school districts as to pertinent developments. 


Some public school districts in the state have commendably initiated their own emergency 
plans for the protection of school children. I have asked all public school administrators 
in the state to cooperate with other responsible local agencies in such planning. The 
federal plans for civil defense had not been published in full as this is written. It is one 
of the objectives that the public school’s preparations should be coordinated with those 
of local, state, and federal agencies. 


The situation is one of uncertainty. The plans should be forwarded with as little 
interruption of the regular school program as possible. Teachers can be especially helpful 
in minimizing the spread of fear in connection with such plans. 


I am confident that all of us in the Public School System recognize that plans for 
emergency today are essential, and that we shall cooperate in making them as effective as 
possible. 


Apportionment of Funds 


pies principal apportionment of the State 
School Fund for 1950-51 has been certi- 
fied to State Controller Thomas H. Kuchel 
by Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Roy E. Simpson. 

The Superintendent reported that the 
fund will be not less than $211,905,637.39, 
and not more than $215,255,637.39. The 
final total cannot be determined until dispo- 
sition is made of $3,350,000 appropriated 
by the Legislature in 1950 for apportion- 
ments to districts which experience excessive 
growth in pupil attendance during the 
current year. 

The average daily attendance of -upils in 
the public schools of California during 
the 1949-50 school year was 1,718,267. The 
State Constitution requires that $120 shall 
be set aside in the State School Fund for 


TO: 


Elementary 
High School .............. 
Junior College 


County School Service Funds........................ 


TOTALS 


Average daily attendance figures for the various levels of the public school system for 





aes $211,649,772.20 


each pupil in average daily attendance. This 
computation produces an amount of 
$206,192,040. 


An additional amount of $4,450,131.39 
is provided in the fund by law, to be appor- 
tioned for the excess expense of educating 
exceptional pupils (physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded minor pupils). 

Newly appropriated state aid to districts 


for the transportation of pupils amounts to 
$1,263,466. 

These three amounts comprise the State 
School Fund before such apportionments as 
may be made on or before March 1, 1951, 
for growth in the current year. The total 
of the three amounts is $211,905,637.39. 


The principal apportionment of the State 
School Fund, with comparable amounts 
apportioned in 1949-1950, is summarized as 
follows: 


1°50-1951 1949-1950 
daesincses $144,323,946.22 $134,715,179.91 
acme 51,129,628.21 48,146,506.73 

10,902,196.77 9,569,576.88 
incbsaibte 5 294,001.00 4,989,741.00 


$197,421,004.52 


the years 1949-1950 and 1948-1949 are summarized as follows: 


LEVEL 
Elementary 
High Schooi 
Jurior College 


(Basis of apportionment, 
current school year) 


1949-1950 1948-1949 
(Basis of apportionment, 


last school year) 





Saicidoncss 1,203,342 1,134,300 
aac 420,548 400 833 
Rabcbaicnit 94,377 81,714 

1,718,267 1,616,847 


The increase in the state total of average daily attendance is 101,420, or 6.27%. 
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CONSERVATION — 
Second Regional Conference 


HE dates of January 25, 26 and 27, 1951, 

have been set for the Second Regional 
Conference on Conservation of National 
Resources. The co-sponsors are the State 
Department of Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, and the Uni- 
versity of California. The location will be 
the campus of the University of California, 


Berkeley. 


General theme of this conference will be 
that “Conservation is Everybody's Business.” 
Its purposes will be to acquaint citizens with 
the problems and status of conservation, 
and the development of methods for imple- 
mentation of conservation practices. 

Participants in the Conference will include 
representation from civic groups, schools, 
governmental agencies, press, fraternal 


_ groups, industry, and the general public. 


Actively assisting the co-sponsors will be 
the California Conservation Council, the 
National Conservation Foundation, conser- 
vation clubs and organizations, and sports- 
men’s associations. 

Concentration of attention will be upon 
four phases of natural resources — water, 
soils, forests, and wildlife. 


Vocational Education 


ESLEY P. SMITH, State Director of 

Vocational Education, reports that a 
total of 753,944 persons received vocational 
training in the public schools of California 
last year. Of this number, 453,944 students 
were enrolled in classes which qualified for 
federal-state reimbursement and 300,000 
were enrolled in courses which did not so 
qualify. 

The total represents an all-time high rec- 
ord for the state and an increase of approxi- 
mately 150% since 1940. During this same 
period the population has increased by only 
60%. This growth in the program indicates 
the confidence in vocational education held 
by the people of the state and the part 
played by the public schools in making such 
instruction available to them. 


A report recently issued by the United 
States Office of Education for 1948-49 
shows that California leads all other states 
in the number of persons enrolled in voca- 
tional education programs approved for 
federal participation. The five leading states 
were as follows: California, 412,372; Texas, 
255,491; New York, 191,741; Georgia, 
141,180; and Michigan, 112,449. Califor- 
nia’s enrollment represented 13% of the 
enrollment for the country as a whole. 


Change of Address 


F your name and address, as printed 

on the cover of your magazine, is 
NOT correct, please immediately 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Whenever you change your address, 
notify us, stating in full your old 
address as well as your new one. 
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MUSIC AND THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY 


1750-1950 


Week of November 3 


Trading Post on the Prairie 


Week of November 10 
Letter from Home 
Week of November 17 
A House Divided 








Your Rugged Constitution, How Amer- 
ica’s House of Freedom Is Planned and 
Built, is a highly significant new text by 
Bruce Allyn Findlay, associate superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles City Schools, and his wife, 
Esther Blair Findlay, high school teacher of 
English and social studies there. This re- 
freshing visual translation of America’s 
most vital public document is the first in 
the American Ideals Series of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, and is pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press. In 
simple graphic language, this book points 
up the meaning of each article, section and 
clause of our Constitution, emphasizing and 
illustrating the substance of each basic con- 
cept; cloth-bound, 288 pages. 


Films Incorporated has produced a new 
type of filmstrip for classroom use. It pre- 
sents in orderly fashion, with pictures and 
commentary, the significant historical and 
social values of recent fine motion-pictures, 
such as Broken Arrow. For details address 
the company at 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


ARITH-O-CARDS 


NOWING the interest children have in 
card games, Arith-o-Cards were in- 
vented to make arithmetic drill interesting: 
see illustration below. Similarly to rummy, 
tricks are made by matching cards of equal 
value, i.e., the card 6x3 could be matched 
with any other card of value 18 — 3x6. 
2x9, 9x2, or the answer 18. Since separate 
decks cover all the fundamentals, individual 
differences are easily met. Further informa- 
tion is available by writing the inventors in 
care of Pasadena City Schools. 



















FOUR NEW FILMS 


These films are 16mm sound, black-and 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be 
obtained from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, a note to CTA 
Journal will be forwarded to the producers. 


Lewis and Clark. 18 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Students are amazed that 
we don’t take tickets for this film, the bes 
“Western” they've seen. There's good 
characterization of Jefferson, his far-sighted 
enthusiasm and way of inspiring young 
Meriwether Lewis and red-headed Billy 
Clark, his sincere concern for the bard of 
37 he sent to pry the lid off the wilderness, 
It’s all true, it’s a right racy story, one of 
the series of biographical sketches which 
history and literature classes like. 


The People Next Door. 16 min. British 
Information Services. Dramatizes the value 
of understanding other ways of life through 
travels of the common people to neighbor 
ing countries. Interests high school and 
adult groups. Filmed in Europe. 


Teeth Are to Keep. 10 min., color. Na 
tional Film Board of Canada. Four dental 
health rules find new interest and charm 
shown by animated cutout figures in a lively 
story typical of family episodes. Shows the 


Week of December 1 
Family Reunion 































Arithmetic Is Fun — These Pasadena junior high school students (below) are playing 


Week of December 8 Arith-O-Card, a new game which “puts the fun in fundamentals,” co-invented by Joyce 
“Family Act” Afloat Stallfort Williamson (standing center), teacher, Temple City junior high school, and 
y David Palmaquist, teacher, Eliot junior high school, Pasadena. The educational merit ot 
Week of December 15 the game is attested by the fact that educators in Pasadena, Riverside, Oakland and San 
C ‘al Holid Francisco are using the games and claim great value for them. 
entennia Olli ay 
Week of January 5 
Circus Day 


For day, time and station— 
see your local news paper. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, California. 
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This year, Americans will use 
about 500,000,000 tons of coal— 
about 6,600 pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the 
Automobile manufacture needs coal every step We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- country. And it’s good to know 
of the way—close to 30 million tons a year. ture takes almost 1 million tons of coal yearly. | that America is blessed with vir- 


AUTOMOBILES LEATHER 


tually unlimited reserves of coal 


—the country’s most dependable 
It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when and plentiful source of power. 

students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. § 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me my free copy of 


“A Down-To-EarTH Picture oF COAL.” 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name____ 


Street 
TT icicicieseie ee 
Wasett heicis id C 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Southern Pacific proudly presents 


or 


‘vou SUNSE 
LIMITED 


LOS ANGELES-NEW ORLEANS, 42 HOURS 


America’s newest, most beautiful trans- 
continental streamliner. Luxurious all- 
room Pullmans. Private enclosed wash- 
rooms. “Sleepy-Hollow” Chair Cars. 
“Feather-touch” doors. ‘Magic stop” 
brakes. Exciting dining and recreation 
cars. $15,000,000 worth of luxury on 
wheels. Daily service. Extra fare. 


wo Cag 


SAN FRANCISCO-PORTLAND, 16%2 HOURS 


Now Portland and San Francisco are 
just overnight apart by luxury all-room, 
all-Pullman streamliner. Choice of room- 
ette, bedroom, bedroom-en-suite, com- 
partment or drawing room. Bedrooms, 
compartments and drawing rooms all 
have enclosed private washrooms. 
Unique Cascade Club—three car din- 
ing-lounge-kitchen unit—is unique S.P. 
feature. No extra fare. 


The friendly 


Sop Southern Pacific 








special work of the front and back teeth, 
how a tooth decays, why it’s important to 
keep the rules. 


Bicycle Safety. 10 min. Young America 
Films. Right riding practices, how to care 
for your bike, and a caution to be always 
alert are pictured for all cyclists. National 
Safety Council and Bicycle Institute ap- 
proved. 


_ Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials, published by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Michigan, now 
appears in its 7th annual, well annotated 
edition. There are 350 pages; rearly half 
of the 1,660 titles are new in this edition. 
This cyclopedic guide is in wide use 
throughout the nation; price $4.50. 


Watershed Fire, a fire-prevention film, 
was produced by Civic Films of Hollvy- 
wood in cooperation with the fire services 
as an aid in bringing to the attention of 
California people the seriousness of forest, 
range, and watershed fires. This tremen- 
dously strong message, beautifully photo- 
graphed in full color, is available for use in 
the schools. Address William H. Fairbank, 
executive secretary, California Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, Division of Forestry, Sac- 
ramento 14. 


Children and the Theater, by Fisher and 
Robertson, brought out by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press in 1940 and quickly springing 
into national prominence, now appears in a 
beautiful new edition, with many illustra- 
tions. The revised edition has two entirely 
new chapters on television and movies. 
Miss Fisher is speech consultant, San Carlos 
elementary schools. Mrs. Robertson, founder 
of Palo Alto Children’s Theater, has been 
its director for 18 successful years; 250 
pages, price $4. 


California Local History, a centennial 
bibliography compiled by the Cal-fornia 
Library Association committee on local his- 
tory, was edited by Ethel Blumann and 
Mabel W. Thomas; the committee members 
were Eleanor Bancroft, Mabel W. Thomas, 
Helen Marcia Bruner, Caroline Wenzel, and 
Ethel Blumann, chairman. This massive 
reference book of nearly 600 pages is pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press; price 
$10. It is a highly important, timely, and 
carefully-executed listing of more than 5,000 
entries. 


Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion, by Chris A. De Young of Illinois, a 
nationally known authoritative text of nearly 
700 pages, now appears in a beautiful new 
second edition, with many charts, illustra- 
tions, and teaching aids. Much new material 
has been added; McGraw-Hill series in 
education; price $4.50. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance, 
by D. Welty Lefever, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Archie M. Turrell, president, John 
Muir College, Pasadena; and Henry I. 
Weitzel, dean of student personnel, John 
Muir College; published by Ronald Press, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y., 
now appears in a new, excellent edition. 
The thorough-going revision of the first 
edition comprises nearly 600 pages, with 
illustrations and charts. It specifically aids 
both the cnecialist andthe classroom teacher; 
price $4.25. 








California Song Book, A Brief Hist 
of California, by Priscilla Post Parker 2” 
praiseworthy 72-page, paper-bound bre 
chure, illustrated by Amy Heydorn a 
comprising 20 songs (with words and 
music), pictures, pageants and one-act plays 
Historical notes provide a wealth of back. 
ground material; many excellent Original 
illustrations help to make history live again 
The material may be used as a pageant is 
a flexible manner, to give programs rangin 
from fifteen minutes to two hours in length 
Price $1.25, obtainable at music stores of }y 
addressing the author at Route 2, Box 844 
Lancaster, California. ’ 


The G’ant Redwoods, a 20-page illys 
trated brochure, by Harriett E. Weave, 
teacher, Fillmore Joint Union High School, 
Ventura County, a_ well-written concise 
account of California’s famous big tree; 
may be obtained by addressing the author 
at Route 1, Box 481, Fillmore; price 25, 
plus 3c postage. 


Rocket of the Comstock — Written by 
Mrs. Ethel Manter, a U.C. graduate who 
taught in Oakland, Palo Alto and Hayward 
and who now lives in Fresno, this book js 
published by the Caxton Printers of Calg. 
well, Idaho. lt is a human interest story of 
the men who made fortunes on the Com. 
stock Lode of Nevada, and is also a historical 
outline of the social and community life in 
one of Nevada's most colorful eras. 

While the doings of those great Western 
ers, James G. Fair, William Sharon, James 
Flood, Alvinza Hayward, John O’Brien and 
others equally well-known who helped to 
make Nevada history are recounted, the 
main feature is the portrayal of the activi 
ties and the family life of John William 
MacKay, the Rocket of the Comstock. 

MacKay was the man whose faith never 
faltered. He believed in Virginia City and 
personally supervised the workings of his 
vast holdings. He walked with the common 
men. He became one of the nation’s best: 
known industrial figures, and finally went 
cut from Nevada to put his great fortune 
to work for the welfare of his country. 

This book, filled with interesting pioneer 
data, and well written, should find a wel: 
come place in home and school libraries. 


Price, $5. — Roy W. Cloud. 


Your English Helper is a practical, paper: 
covered textbook, 3- hole - punched to fit 
student’s own binder, and written by Arnold 
Leslie Lazarus, teacher, Santa Monica High 
School. This guide is of aid to teachers, as 
well as to students. Published by Globe 
Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, veteran 
handbock in this field, now appears in its 
10th edition, 1950. Published by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Michigan; price 
$5. This big book of 392 pages, 814x11%, 
is thoroughly cross-referenced and gener 
ously annotated. 


The Lives of William Hartnell — Star 
ford University Press has published an 
exceedingly interesting book by Susanna 
Bryant Dakin, which deals with the life and 
times of William E. P. Hartnell, California's 
first English-speaking school teacher. 

Hartnell lived in a wonderful period of 
California’s history. He was a trader, an 


(Please turn to Page 28) 
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1000-watt, blower-cooled 
Meets every requirement 
for filmstrip and 2x2” slide 
projection. Carrying 
case included AC only, 


$175.00 AC-DC, $195.00 
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750-watt, blower cooled. For 
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large classroom and church 
use. AC only; projector 


$119.50, Case $11.00 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LIBRARY OF 
FILMSTRIPS 

AND COLOR SLIDES 


Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching 
material arranged by basic curriculum 
units and grade levels. Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Sciences; Mathematics; Health and 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 

for religious education. See your 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration 
and information. 


“<TOOLS”...FOR BETTER TEACHING 


#3”, 4”, 7” or 9” lens may be ordered separately. 
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500-watt, blower-cooled 
TaRLET Lae lacl Lta kl mecols 
church, school and industrial ~ 
use. AC only; projector 


bt]: ¢ an OX OOO 


300-watt, improved 
Pet haath li maell tial: mold 
small and medium sized 
groups. AC-DC; projector , 
$82.56, Case $8.50 


IL La 


a new, optical system that is precision 
ground, polished and coated; 
PT ETI: Lik: Lae PAE A Ee 


QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


@ Unrivalled Illumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 


@ Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
multidirectional blower 


@ Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
technique on all four models 


@ Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
interchange * Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 






1345 Diversey Parkway - Chicago 14, Illinois 


a ee 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. WE 
A Business Corporation 
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LATEST TRENDS IN 
TEACHING JOURNALISM 


How students at the University of California 
learn the highest standards of constructive 
news reporting and impartial interpretation. 


"It is difficult to see how a teacher or 
student of journalism—or of any 
other subject of contemporary impor- 
tance — can perform to best advan- 
tage without reading The Christian 
Science Monitor," writes Robert W. 
Desmond, Professor and Chairman of 
University of California's Journalism 
Department. 

“By reading and studying this 
newspaper, you observe the highest 
standards of responsible journalism, 
and find the pattern followed by 
many other publications. 


Blazing New Trails in Journalism 


"The Christian Science Monitor has 
been blazing new trails in journalism 
for years. It is recognized as one of 
the two or three best dailies any- 
where in the world, and is truly inter- 
national in its outlook. 


"One of its chief contributions has 
been its constructive, reliable news 
reporting and impartial interpretation 
of complex subjects. Through its 
worldwide correspondents, special 
articles, editorials, features, depart- 
mental pages and magazine section, 
it consistently keeps readers excep- 
tionally well informed on all signifi- 
cant events and developments. 


Permanent Reference Material 


"The paper is fresh and informative, 
even if read after days or weeks. 
Many articles present so much factual 
background material that they are 
useful for permanent reference. It is 
safe to say that The Christian Science 
Monitor can be helpful to every alert 
teacher or student of journalism, on 
any scholastic level." 


Special Rate for School Subscriptions 


A handy way to order your school 
subscriptions is to mail the coupon 
below . . . and save four dollars! 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month 
subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. (You 
save $4.00.) 
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TEACHER CREDIT 
UNIONS 


By Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles 


Organization 
1. Ques.: What is a Credit Union? 


Ans.: A Credit Union is a cooperative, 
financial corporation organized within a 
specific group having common interests or 
a common employer. It is chartered and 
supervised by the state or federal govern- 
ment. It is owned by its members, and is 
limited in operation to its members. Credit 
Unions are often referred to as “cooperative 
banking.” 


2. Ques.: Why should a teacher be a 
member of the Credit Union? 


Ans.: a. To save in a safe and profitable 
place. 

b. For ready access to credit when a loan 
is needed. 


3. Ques.: How is the Credit Union 
managed? 


Ans.: The business affairs of your teach- 
ers’ Credit Union are controlled by a Board 
of Directors, a Credit Committee, and a 
Supervisory Committee, elected by the mem- 
bers at the annual meeting. 

a. The Board of Directors directs the 
operations and decides upon matters of 
policy and procedure. It elects from its own 
members the president, vice-president, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

b. The Credit Committee passes upon all 
loan applications and has authority to accept 
or reject any application. 

c. The Supervisory Committee must see 
that the specified functions and rules of the 
Credit Union are fulfilled and that the 
money is honestly handled and properly 
accounted for. 


4. Ques.: How old is the Credit Union 
movement? 


Ans.: The first cooperative organization 
using the name “Credit Union” was organ- 
ized over one hundred years ago in Belgium. 


5. Ques.: How widespread is the Credit 


Union movement? 


Ans.: The Credit Union movement 1s 
known around the world. Credit Unions 
have been in operation in the United States 
since the first law was enacted in 1909 in 
Massachusetts. The California Credit Union 
Act was passed in 1927 and the federal law 
enacted in 1934. There are now about 600 
Credit Unions in California and about 
12,000 in the United States. 


Investments 


6. Ques.: How may one save in a Credit 
Union? 

Ans.: Money may be saved in a Credit 
Union in just the same way as in a bank 
savings account. The Credit Union is a 
corporation and, therefore, the savings are 
spoken of as investments. 


7. Ques.: Are passbooks issued? 


Ans.: Passbooks are issued to investors 
and to borrowers for their individual record. 
These passbooks should accompany each 
investment or payment made on loans. 


8. Ques.: Do shares change in value? 


Ans.: No. Shares are non-fluctuating. 
The full amount invested may be withdrawn. 


Small Wonder... 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they’‘re 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fut in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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.; May investors name a joint 
tenant? 

Ans.: Investors are urged to name some 
relative OF friend as joint tenant with right 
of survivorship. 

10. Ques.: When are dividends paid? 

Ans.: Dividends are paid annually, as of 
December 31st. 


11. Ques: How much may be paid in 
dividends to investors? 


Ans: The amount depends upon the 
amings for the year. The rate of dividend 
is declared in January by the Board cf 
Directors. 

12, Ques.: When should one invest? 


Ans.: Investments must be in the Credit 
Union office on the first to receive dividend 
credit for the coming month. (The Cali- 
fornia Credit Union Act now provides that 
atenday grace period may be offered by 
the Credit Union.) Dividend credit will be 
given on all shares on hand at the close of 
the year for the number of share months 
they are held. 


13. Ques.: May funds be withdrawn at 
any time? 

Ans.: Credit Unions make it a practice 
to pay withdrawals immediately upon writ- 
ten request. However, in accordance with 
both the California Act and federal Act, a 
Credit Union may require 60 days notice 
in writing of intention to withdraw invest- 
ments. 


14. Ques.: Are investors insured? 


Ans.: Life Savings Insurance is available 
to Credit Unions through Credit Union 
National Association. If the member .is 
under 55 years of age, his investment is 
matched dollar for dollar with life insur- 
ance, up to a maximum of $1,000. If the 
member is between age 55 and 70 at time 
of investment, he receives a proportionate 
percentage of insurance. Ask for details. 


Safety 


15. Ques.: Is a Credit Union a safe place 
for teachers to save? 


Ans.: It is believed there is no safer place. 
The following safeguards are provided: 

a. Each Credit Union is a corporation 
licensed and supervised by a branch of the 
state or federal government. 

b. All money received must be deposited 
in banks selected by the Board of Directors. 

c. Officers and all others handling Credit 
Union funds must be bonded. 

d. Funds not needed for lending to mem- 
bers must be placed only in such securities 
as are authorized as “legal” for Savings 
Banks and Trust Funds in the State of 
California, 

e. An officer, director or committeeman 
may not endorse notes of borrowers, nor 
borrow more than his own holdings in the 
Credit Union. 

f. A reserve against possible losses must 
be set aside in accordance with the Credit 
Union acts (both state and federal) and 
consists of entrance fees and 20% of the 
net earnings each year. 

g. Loans are made to members only, and 
are approved by the Credit Committee. 

onesty, financial stability, and provident 
use of the loan are the deciding factors, 
together with satisfactory detailed plans for 
repayment. 

h. The state and federal laws limit the 
amount loaned on personal signature where 
no other security is given such as automo- 
iles, real estate, co-signers, or shares, etc. 
_ 1. In some Credit Unions, borrowers are 
Insured against death or disability. Pre- 
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Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 


Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 


During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don’t forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 4% billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


+«+ Association of 


. American Raslroads »«* 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 










PERFORMANCE 
that challenges 
comparison! 





og 4 


Direct comparison tests with other projectors 
have proved to educational administrators 
and teachers that the RCA ‘*400”’ is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 


Compare the RCA “400” for picture bril- 
liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 
for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA **400”. 


Compare the RCA “400” on sound pro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 


Compare the RCA ‘‘400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 

The superiority of the RCA “400” for 
quality, for performance, for value is some- 
thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 
RCA ‘400’? JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 


16mm projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA ‘*400’’ SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 
of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larger 
classrooms. 


Justi" het Oe 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


a ne ry Oe ee 
I 
I 


Educational Services, Dept.133K i 
Radio Corporation of America 


Camden, N. J. I 
| Please send me complete information on the RCA I 
| **400°’ Projector. l 
i ie cee j 
§ School—___———————— l 
| 
| City State i 
Ges ee ee ee eee ee es os oe 
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miums are paid by the Credit Union. In 
case of disability or death of borrower, the 
Credit Union loan is paid by the insurance 
company. 


Loans 


16. Ques.: Who may borrow? 


Ans.: Any member, or any teacher eligi- 
ble for membership. may make an applica- 
tion for loan. 


17. Ques.: For what purposes may one 
borrow? 


Ans.: Under the Credit Union Acts, loans 
may be made for any good purpose, includ- 
ing: education, travel, hospital, doctor, 
dentist, car, funeral, insurance, home repair, 
taxes, equipment, pay accumulated bills, 
clothing, living expenses, etc. 


18. Ques.: How much may one borrow 
without giving security? 


Ans.: California Credit Union Act pro- 
vides that no loan in excess of $500 may be 
made without security. The federal act 
limits non-secured loans to $400. The Credit 
Committee may often find it necessary to 
require security on much smaller loans. 


19. Ques.: What rate of interest is 
charged? 


Ans.: No Credit Union may charge more 
than 1% per month on the unpaid balance. 
Rates on various types of secured loans are 
often much lower. 


20. Ques.: How are repayments sched- 
uled? 


Ans.: Monthly repayments are required. 





POINT OF VIEW 


By Delores Kerley, Teacher, Manchester, 
Mendocino County 


eran looked quickly down to 
her open book which was clutched 
upright in her damp little hands. 


She could feel Miss Smith’s eyes boring 
into the part in her hair right to her brain 
—so Emoraldine thought how unfair Miss 
Smith was. Horrified, her glazed eyes 
widened as she noticed her book was upside 
down. Righting it hastily, she glanced, this 
time, at Miss Smith’s part. A wave of 
aloneness spzead over her and she stifled a 


sob. 


Apparently she decided to think about 
something else. But she couldn’t think of 
anything to think of. Even the shiny clock 
squatting on Miss Smith’s desk seemed 
stunned by the heat. It was just the kind of 
smug little clock Miss Smith would have. 


A bee droned about Miss Smith’s head, 
toying with the idea of skating down her 
part, then settled on one of the roses Em- 
oraldine had brought from off her mother’s 
talisman bush. Even the flowers took sides 
with Miss Smith—and Emoraldine had 
loved them herself. 

Suddenly the thick air was shattered. The 
angry little clock scarcely stopped its jigging 
before the class had crammed away their 
books and filed eagerly out the door. 


All but Emoraldine, that is, who had to 












wait until the last echo had died 

hall before she could leave. tag ee 
face scald ugly beet-red and then die in 
to a sickening white as she stuffed her books 
in her desk and awkwardly scuffed dun 
the endless aisle. 





Good-night, Miss Smith 


“Good-night,” Emoraldine.” 
halted her in the doorway. 





The voice 






Turning, Emoraldine noticed what a nice 
straight line the part in Miss Smith's hair 
made as it extended out to the tip of her 
straight nose. 






“Good-night, Miss Smith,” she answered 
and her face reflected Miss Smith's friendly 
smile as she skipped down the hall. 


































EQUIPMENT 


AND 


SUPPLIES 


FOR THE 


SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 










are available from Cenco 
warehouses at 3555 Whittier 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, 
and 1040 Martin Avenue, 


Santa Clara. For fast service, 











send your next order to Cenco. 












Write for your copy of 






Cenco's new 500-page cata- 







log H501 of laboratory appa- 





ratus and supplies for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and gen- 


eral science. 


Available to 
school administrators and 


science instructors 












upon request 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments FNC DRY oot tT) 
los Angeles 23, Cal. San Francisco 5, Col 
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cTA ADOPTS 
EMBLEM PIN 


A gold emblem for members of 
California Teachers Association has 
been approved by the CTA Board of 
Directors. A copy of the design is 
shown above. 

The price is $3, which includes fed- 
eral and state taxes. The emblem is 
one-half inch in diameter, 10-carat 
gold-filled, and may be had either in 
the button-type for men’s lapels or 
in the conventional pin. 


Orders, specifying the type of em- 
blem desired, should be accompanied 
by check or money order and sent to 

California Teachers Association. 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8 


CHRISTMAS 
FLIGHT TO 


MEXICO 


DECEMBER 16 to 31 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


tour, via American Airlines to Mex- 
ico City, and then by chartered bus 
for 15 days at festive "Posada" 
time. Intimate view of Mexican life 
—colorful cities, old and new— 
ancient and modern art — the new 
volcano, Paricutin— optional ex- 
tensions to Guatemala, Yucatan 
and Cuba — experienced tour con- 
ductors — college credit if desired. 


Write: 
Elliott J. Taylor, Director of Tours 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton 4, California 

















In Memoriam 








Nina Jean Graham 


ANY a housewife and mother in Hum- 
boldt County, on learning of the 
death of Nina J. Graham, felt a deep sense 
of loss in the passing of a beloved teacher 
and friend. She would remember the class- 
room in Arcata High School, the double 
row of cooking-tables down the center and 
the substantial figure of Miss Graham at 
the end, watching, suggesting, recalling the 
absent-minded girl, “Are you listening, 
Mary?” 

Miss Graham taught cooking when 
recipes with such vague terms as “pinches,” 
“small amounts,” “short or long time” were 
acceptable. She had the task of teaching 
cooking as a science and the ability to 
instruct her girls pleasantly and ably. 


She was born in 1883 in Grand Falls, the 
province of New Brunswick, Canada. She 
accompanied her family to Montana in 
1886. She attended Montana University 
for two years before her family moved to 
California. This was in 1902 when Mr 
Graham joined friends, who had_ been 
attracted to the lumbering industry in Hum- 
boldt County as early as 1900 and had 
established the Vance Redwood Company, 
which eventually developed i::to the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company. About this time 
Miss Graham entered Stanford University, 
making her trips to and from San Francisco 
on the Coronna or her -sister ship, the 
Pomona. She received her A.B. degree in 
January, 1905. 


Her first work as a teacher was as an 
emergency instructor at Strong Station on 
the Van Duzen River. Even as an inex- 
perienced teacher her conscientious attitude 
toward her lifework became evident. 


The next year she taught in the town 
‘of Samoa in the little school on the flat 
and continued to teach there, proudly 
roving into the present building a few 
years later. Here, in the ungraded single- 
teacher school of 30 to 35 pupils, her educa- 
tional ability had every opportunity to 
develop. Here success was outstanding, 
not only as teacher but as friend and com- 
panion to her students, many of whom have 
retained and cherished the relationship. 


In 1919 she came to Arcata Union High 
School, then and for many years under the 
able principalship of A. O. Cooperrider. 
Her association with this school was an 
extremely happy one, and she became head 
of the home economics department, dean of 
girls, and vice-principal. 

Her unusual ability for leadership and 
accomplishment found a very fitting outlet 
in this position as is evidenced by the 
appreciation of the many girls who still 
acknowledge the value of the courses thev 
took from her as well as the contacts with 
her personality. The Girls League of AUHS, 
which in 1951 will celebrate its 25th anni- 
versary, was established under her direction. 

Her teaching was constantly enriched by 
summer studies at the University of Califor- 
nia, Oregon State College, Santa Barbara 
State Normal, and by travel and a year's 
work at Kansas University. 

In 1942, Miss Graham retired from 
teaching, and although she spent much time 
with relatives, she always returned to the 
family home at Essex for several months 
each year. She died August 16, 1950, in 
Sandpoint, Idaho, at the home of her niece, 
after an illness of several weeks. — Gertrude 
Meade, Arcata. 





Because America’s students 





of NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


EBFilms . . . 
America’s teachers have 


more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be 
sure about EBFilms regardless of 
title: Each is an authentic teaching 
tool covering an important subject 
area. Why? Because making authen- 
tic teaching tools has been the job 
of EBFilms for more than 20 years. 
And into every EBFilm throughout 
these years has gone painstaking re- 
search and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. 
Teachers expect EBFilms to get right 
down into the curriculum . . . to cor- 
relate with their courses of study. 
They know by experience they will 
help them do a better teaching job 
in every subject. Little wonder that 
teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. 
Little wonder, too, that more than 
70% of the films in use in America’s 


classrooms today are Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 












WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 


EBFilms cover every interest area. 
Ask for a complete list of EBFilms 
on any subject from your local 
EBF representative, or write 

EBFilms, Wilmette. eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA « 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





Your Local EBF Representative 


(Northern) (Southern) 
William Urlaub L. R. Wagner 
112 Glen Court 309 Saltair 


Walnut Creek, Calif. W. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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The first person to purchase a CTA 
Membership Pin was Adrienne Schetter, 







































teacher, San Francisco Continuation School; _ 
the second, Mrs. Stella Bailey, 3rd grade We 
teacher, Pixley Union Elementary School, 
Tulare County. They had both read the T 
announcement in the October issue of this July 
magazine. hig 
1 
HARRY KOPLAN AWARD of | 
D® Lionel DeSilva, executive secretary a 
of California Teachers Association oa 
Southern Section, recently presented Harry of 
Koplan, moderator of the popular Los An- wis 
geles KFI-TV show, “Children Should Be “ 
ae Harry Koplan (right), moderator of the KFI-TV show “Children t 
This is the first such award made by the Should Be Heard,” is presented with a Shield of Merit by Dr. Lionel D 
CTA-SS, which represents 31,000 teachers DeSilva, executive secretary, CTA-SS, as Haan Tyler, general manager | 
in Southern California, to any television of KFI-TV, looks on. 
program for its outstanding educational 
qualities. te 
Dr. DeSilva stated that the Southern California Speech Therapy Society, South- A statewide conference on the Excep. Pi 


Section felt that Harry Koplan had, in his 
program “Children Should Be Heard,” the 
type of show that is in constant support of 
public education, as it takes a direct interest 
in the welfare of young boys and girls. — 
L. Arnold Pike. 


ern Section, will hold its fall meeting in 
conjunction with the Western Speech Asso- 
ciation annual meeting in Santa Barbara, 
November 24. An interesting and construc- 
tive program déaling with timely topics in 
the speech correction field will be provided. 








tional Child will be held in Bakersfield, 
November 18; Kern County Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil 
dren will be host. Purpose of the conference 
is to formulate a State Chapter of the Inter. 
national Council for Exceptional Children, 






















In tune with the times...a great new 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 


eae 









it 


‘oe all the Weolf-Hlere in Amanita” 


Far-away places dramatically compared with America’s Scenic Wonders 


Here’s the latest in the line of Greyhound’s 
famous full-color wall displays, offered free 
for classroom use by American teachers! 

See all the World—Here in America is an- 
other 8-foot display, depicting nine of 


America’s most unusual spots—compared with 
nine of the world’s most interesting places. 

With each display comes a kit of lesson 
topics—sixteen pages of background material. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 











COSCO SHEETS EEE ESEEE EEE EEEEESSH SESE EEEEEEEOEOD 


FREE! YOUR FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 
Greyhound Information Center 

P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. 

Send me the new Greyhound wall display and les- 
son topics, ‘‘See all the World—Here in Americal ’’ 
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Delegates from all local chapters in the state 
convene for the first session at 2 pm 
in the Little Theater, Harvey Auditorium: 
dinner meeting will be held at Bakersfield 
Hugh K. Russell, Bakersfield. 


Inn. — 


CENTENNIAL OF THE COLLEGE 
OF THE PACIFIC 


AVING entered upon the 100th year of 
H its history, the College of the Pacific, 
at Stockton, plans a great Centennial Cele- 
bration, culminating in Commencement 
Week, June 3-10, 1951. 


The charter of the college was granted 
July 10, 1851, thus giving Pacific the dis- 
tinction of being the first institution of 
higher Jearning to be chartered in the State 
of California. 


The celebration will include, among its 
chief features, the Centennial Banquet, an 
evening of great music, a huge homecoming 
of alumni and old students, recognition of 
visiting delegates, and the final public con- 
vocation. Many invitations are being sent 
to educational institutions and learned 
societies to send representatives. — Rockwell 
D. Hunt. 


Mathilde de Bernardi, librarian and 
teacher at Eureka Senior High School, is 
President of the Classroom Teachers Depart- 





Mathilde de Bernardi 


ment, CTA North Coast Section. Portraits 
of the Presidents of the departments in the 
other five sections appeared in the April 
issue of this magazine. 


Dr. Paul Marsh Pitman, prominent Cali- 
fornia schoolman and for some years dean 
of men at San Jose State College, was 
inaugurated October 14 as the President of 
the College of Idaho, at Caldwell. He is 
widely known throughout California and 
nationally. 


National Wildlife Federation of Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces its 14th Annual 
Conservation Poster Contest. The purpose 
of the contest is to develop a nationwide 
interest, particularly among young people, 
in the need for the restoration and conser- 
vation of our organic natural resources. 


The contest is open to all students any- 
where in the United States, grades 7-12. 
Posters may be submitted in oil, watercolor, 
black and white, and other media, and are 
to be sent to National Wildlife Federation, 
Washington 10, D. C., to be received not 
later than January 31, 1951. For full details, 
write at once to that address. 
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NORTHERN SECTION 


HE Northern Section held its first 

Leadership Training Conference at Man- 
zanita Lake Lodge in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, September 22 to 24; about 
110 people were present. Those attending 
voted it a most successful conference. Dr. 
Richard Kennan and Myrtle Gustafson rep- 
resented the NEA; Howard Nordstrom of 
Fresno led the discussion group on Insurance 
for Teachers, and presented the case for 
auto insurance to the entire conference. 
Mrs. Louise Gridley had charge of the 
discussion group on retirement; Dr. Ken- 
neth Brown led the group interested in 
salaries and salary schedules. Bob Rees had 
the largest group, in the discussion of 
Organization and Programs for Local Asso- 
ciations. Dr. Glenn Kendall, the new 





president of Chico State College, spoke on 
Teacher Education for Our Times. As on 
several other such occasions, the highlight 
of the Conference was Dr. Corey’s Sunday 
morning talk. He gave an evaluation of the 
teacher's role, and discussed the problem of 
dues, present and future. 

The accommodations were very satisfac- 
tory, and all enjoyed the trip in the Park 
under the guidance of one of the Park 
Rangers. Much credit must go to President 
George Linn, as this Northern Section Con- 
ference was the result of his planning and 
enthusiasm. Also, Chairman Howbert Bon- 
nett and his committee, and Registrar Mrs. 
Genev Roberts should be heartily congratu- 
lated for their hard work which was required 
to bring this to a successful conclusion. 

The classroom teachers of the Northern 
Section held their Fall meeting in Marysville 
on October 21, and the Section Council 








Promote Health and Safety! 


School Administrators, Teachers, School Boards, P.T.A.'s and pupils all over 





By using Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers, 
you can save at least 25c per book each 
year on replacements and repairs. Figur- 
ing 6 books each, that is $1.50 per pupil 
—or $1500.00 saved per 1000 pupils. 


Sharps 
REDI-CUT 


GUMMED 
Book Covers 


Are attractive, made of 
tough soil and moisture 
resistant kraft, fit all 
books without ragged 
corners. They come to 
your school cut and 
gummed, ready for dis- 
tribution without waste. 
















BEFORE 
and AFTER - 


A frazzled and torn 
book quickly made 
sanitary and attrac- 
tive, with a Sharp's 


Redi-Cut Book Cover. ° 


On each Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Cover is pictured a message 
on health, safety, thrift, soil conservation and patriotism. 
Clean books and constructive teaching save lives! 


America use and enthusiastically approve Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers. 


Write Coday— or ‘phone Pittenger collect for complete 


facts, without obligation on your part. 






07 7e al bry ea 


SHARP & CO. Inc. 2122 Jackson st. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Burt Pittenger, President 


For teaching beginners 


Durrell and Sullivan 


PREPARATORY UNIT 


Basic Reading Abilities Series 


Look and Say 
(readiness book) 


My New Friends 
(workbook) 


Up and Down 
(first preprimer) 


Bing (second preprimer) 


Workbook for Up and Down 
and Bing 


Teacher’s Manual 
- Readiness Tests 
Word and Picture Cards 


Tested, proved methods and mate- 
rials for success in first learning to 
read. A program with both child 
and teacher appeal — lively, attrac- 
tive, easy to use. The four-level 
program permits each child to pro- 
gress at his optimum rate. The 
Durrell-Sullivan Preparatory Unit 
assures effective development of 
reading readiness and a firm intro- 
duction to beginning reading. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional use: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 


SPORTS e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 


Send for your free catalogue 


from A. S. BARNES 


101 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 3. DEPT. ST. 


“ON-THE-JOB” 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 
and Southern Sections of California 
Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
for three years. 


Any teacher may apply for this 
weil. coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 

CTA (Bay Section), 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. 


Residence Address. 
Position and School.................... 


CTA Membership Number 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$3.00 for | yr 





Donald B. Jones, Mgr. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED!!! 


Company with fast-moving item for schools 
desires to contact sales representatives 
already covering territory who can effec- 
tively sell one additional item. Liberal 
commission. Write, giving complete de- 
tails, Box 10, ¢/o CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8. 


CALIFORNIA SONG BOOK 


By PARKER 


20 authentic and original songs arr. for 
7th thru 10th grades, 3 one-act plays, a 
flexible pageant, many illus. and his- 
torical notes. Single copy $1.25 from 
music stores or author, Rt. 2, Box 84A, 
Lancaster, California. 


WLLL aaa 


FOLDING 
TABLES 
And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 
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F 
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Vapnorite PENS 


The distributors of VAPORITE Self-Filling 
marking pens are pleased with the way in 
which many teachers and executives have 
received our pens. To those librarians, 
physical educators, art instructors and 
primary grade teachers who are not using 


them, we can only repeat what has been 
already said, “You don't know what you're 


missing." We welcome the opportunity to 
mail anyone a pen for trial. Just state 
your department and we will do the rest. 


HARRY DEHN 


50 NORTH FIRST STREET 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
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met there on October 28. Th 
on record as strongly opposin 
1 and 6, and asked all teac 
friends to vote against b 
President Linn interested th 
half hour with a pictorial 
NEA, the workshop on int 
tions at St. Charles, and the 
Ottawa. — R. W. Everett, Sacra 
ecutive Secretary. 


University of Southern California 
Angeles, in cooperation with National As : 
ciation of Manufacturers, held a soni 
conference on the campus, October 17 : 
unexplored areas of cooperation between 
business and education. Fred D. Fagg It. 
president of USC, and Lane D. Webbe, 
regional vice-president of NAM and a 
fresident of Southern California Edison 
Company, presided jointly at this significant 
gathering of representative leaders. 


SOUTHERN SECTION NEWws 


hb Southern Section has made extensive 

plans for American Education Week 
Spot announcements will be used by 49 
Southern California radio stations. Coopera. 
tion has been assured by 8 television stations 
in Los Angeles, which will use slides and 
posters prepared by CTA‘SS office, together 
with spot announcements. 

Dr. DeSilva will be guest on “Report to 
the People,” ABC regional show. KFWB 
will provide a 15-minute program on which 
Actress Gale Storm, Dr. DeSilva and a local 
school teacher will be the main guests. Four 
Southern Section teachers will be seen on 
“Truth or Consequences” television pro 
gram on November 9. Many other special 
radio and TV programs will feature school 
teachers and school messages. 


e Section went 
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hers and their 
oth Measures 
€ group for a 
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Among the New Books 
(Continued from Page 20) 


interpreter and a generous host during the 
pre-American period. On his ranch between 
Watsonville and Salinas, he opened and 
conducted California’s first college. He was 
the interpreter when California's first Con 
stitution was written and adopted at 
Monterey. 

Mrs. Dakin has gathered her material 
concerning this great early Californian with 
meticulous care and has arranged it in a 
most interesting manner. The illustrations 
add to the value of the book. Price, $5.— 
Roy W. Cloud. 


Florachromes of California and the Pa 
cific States, a series of kodachrome 2x2 
slides (and 8x10 color prints) of the native 
flora, offered by Brooking Tatum, natural: 
ist, are of outstanding quality and portray 
the trees, shrubs, and wild flowers which 
typify each of the six life zones and 28 
plant communities to which our flora may 
conveniently be assigned. Mr. Tatum, a 
naturalist of life-long familiarity with our 
Western flora, is a skilled color photogra 
pher. He has presented for each species a 
selected and typical specimen, seen from 
the most instructive angle, at its most rep 
resentative stage, properly lighted and 
carefully reproduced. Each plant is photo’ 
graphed in the field, as it is Mr. Tatums 
primary aim to show each species as it exists 
in nature, including its environment. 

More than 600 slides are available, cover 
ing almost every phase of the native flora 
of California and the West. A manual 
giving scientific and common names, Si2é, 
family, plant community, life zone, range 
and blooming season is available. These 
pictures, organized on a plant community 
basis, provide a much-needed teaching aid 
in nature study, preparation for field trips, 
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Counter-height 
Double-faced 


Unit Shelving 


One original and one additional section. 
Additional sections may be added at any time. 


In simple, modern design — durable and beautiful. Height 42 in. — depth 16 in. — width of each section 3 ft. 
Adjustable shelves. Made of maple in natural light (blonde) finish, or Gaylord “mellow maple” finish. 
Write for prices and further information. 2 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


NOW— 


UNITED WORLD FILMS 
Anstructional films 


1951 CATALOG 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


GEOGRAPHY 
The Earth and Its Peoples 


SCIENCES 


PhysicalGeography Physics 


Zoology Physiology Botany Sociat STUDIES 
GEOGRAPHY 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY euitd PSYCHOLOGY 


FINE ARTS Tack AND FIELD 


Music Sculpture 
Architecture Painting 


TRACK AND FIELD PLEASE SEND ME THE 1951 
Instructional films CATALOG 


GET YOUR FREE COPY aT 


I i cnsesccrcerersesncenemeniencnceminasitnasiiattase 
rl... A... Fe 


Send Coupon To: 
= 


. < e 
1445 PARK AVE. URDU Ad COLL NEW YORK 29,N. Y. 
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and out-of-season instruction. For further 
information write to Brooking Tatum, 681 
Bayshore, Burlingame. 


The new 1950-51 edition of the Anno- 
tated List of Books for Supplementary 
Reading (kg-Grade 9), published by Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, is offered without 
charge to any school teacher, librarian or 
principal who requests it. 


This new 96-page catalog presents a 
carefully-chosen list of 1,000 children’s 
books from over 40 publishers, arranged by 
topics and school grade levels. A special 
section is devoted to books suitable for 
remedial reading. 


Copies of the new catalog and details 


about book exhibits may be obtained from 
Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


_ Macmillan Company has brought out 
recently several volumes of special inter’ 
est and help to school people. Three impor- 
tant titles are, — Neighbors On Our Earth; 
They Made America Great; and Great Brit- 
ain and Canada. 


In They Made America Great, A First 
Book in American history, for 3rd and 4th 
grades, Edna McGuire has written a history 
of unusual charm and appeal to children, 
told through bibliographical sketches of 33 
famous Americans. Explorers, missionaries, 
pioneers, military and political leaders, 
scientists all parade before the child, giving 
him a comprehensive historical background 
and patriotic understanding of his American 
heritage. The story of national holidays is 





Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


30 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS 


VOLUMES ONE and TWO 
Mid-Century Edition, 1950 Copyright 


By IRVING ROBERT MELBO, Professor of Education, University of 
Southern Califoritia; Author of Our America; Coauthor of 
; The World About Us. 


In the calendar year of 1949, a total of over 31,000,000 visitors enjoyed 
the national parks and related areas. According to the 1950 census 
figures, this means over one-fifth of the total population of the country. 
For instance, the largest national parks of California and Western States 
had over 4,000,000 visitors last year. No doubt a heavy proportion of 
the visitors were children. 


The potentials of interest and the educational values of the national 
parks explain why the study of these areas in the public schools is 
becoming nation wide. This movement is part of a broader trend, that 
of knowing our own country, understanding our own unique and evolving 
natural resources and culture. These two volumes provide suitable, 
adequate, and up-to-date materials for this study. 


Many years of intensive study, travel, and research have been devoted 
to the preparation of these volumes. Each chapter has been checked 
for technical accuracy and general adequacy of content by the super- 
intendent of the park concerned. An introduction for each volume was 
written by the Director of the National Park Service. 


The vocabulary, phrase and sentence structure, and paragraph construc- 
tion were controlled for reading at the fourth-grade level and up. 
The interest level extends to the secondary school grades. These volumes 
are "'low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range" books. They serve widely 
and popularly as both recreatory and subject-matter reading. 


Stock is available for immediate. shipment 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 


interwoven into the stories. Beautiful full- 


color illustrations add to the 
With the previously published two b 

this third text provides a complete Sok, 
background history program for elem — 
schools. 278 pages; price $1.80, — 


Neighbors On Our Earth, the Sth bo 
of the Whipple-James Basal Geogra : 
Series, continues the regional-cultural 
proach to geography which is characte ad 
of the series. In this book Latin Kee 
and the Mediterranean countries are one 
together because of their common bee 
of Mediterranean culture. The pupils Re 
why Latin American countries have - 
mained primarily agricultural and fie 
recognize the characteristics of the a 
industrial type of culture. Though Dart of 
a sequence of geography texts, this text may 
be used independently for a more thorough 
and attractive course in geography than has 
ever before been available. 346 page 
price, $3.12. = 


child’s inter 


Great Britain and Canada is the first yo) 
ume of Around the World, a new series of 
geography readers, designed to supplement 
the textbook treatment of the areas covered 
to give elementary pupils an intimate know), 
edge of peoples and the lands in which they 
live. 

In this book by Mary Russell, an English 
boy visits many parts of the British Isles 
observing the historical landmarks, the way 
the people live and work, the beauties of 
the United Kingdom. He then visits Cap. 
ada and Bermuda to learn more about the 
peoples of these lands. Because the vocaby. 
lary and style are carefully controlled the 
readers can be used interchangeably jp 
grades 4 through 6. The interest and appeal 
of the books make them useful for remedial 
reading classes in higher grades. 312 pages: 
price, $1.80. 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Indus 
try, Farm and Home is a useful program 
for secondary school teachers of social 
studies, prepared by Bureau of Educational 
Services and available free of charge through 
the sponsorship of Automobile Manufactur 
ers Association. During the last three years 
BES has distributed 100,000 sets of this 
material to educators, mostly on request, 
The illustrated kit comprises teachers man: 
ual, student leaflets, classroom guide and 
supplementary matter. For complete details 
address Bureau of Educational Services, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


Greek Myths, by Olivia Coolidge; illus 
trated by Edouard Sandoz. The author has 
retold the most famous myths in a pleasant 
style, emphasizing their purpose as explana 
tory of the forces of Nature. It is an attrac 
tive story book; with an excellent introduc 
tion, a table of the chief gods, and a list of 
proper names and pronunciation guide. 
Houghton Mifflin; $2.75. 


This Is an Orchestra, by Elsa Z. Posell; 
illustrated with more than 30 photographs. 
A guide to orchestral instruments, for every 
school and home where children are learw 
ing to like music. Invaluable. Houghton 
Mifflin; $2.50. 


Chee and His Pony, the story of @ 
Navajo boy, by Florence Hayes; illustrated 
by William Moyers. Chee’s summer, aftet 
two years at the “white man’s school,” was 
an exciting one, chasing coyotes, fighting @ 
desert sandstorm and encountering a tor 
rential flood. A good: picture of Navajo 
life. Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 
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"It’s News to Me™ 


HESE announcements by manufacturers 
of new products will be of professional 
interest to educators. You may compare 
these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find item 
locally, write to this magazine and we will 


tell you where you may find it. 


Swadekraft is the new dry-color painting 
method — soft, rayon flocking colors ap- 
plied over easily-painted-on art paste on 
novelty items, — sport series, animal series, 
holiday series. Set No. 5 is specially pre- 
pared for use in schools, clubs, and groups. 


tolite is a thermosetting, transparent 
ouee ale Can be worked without high 
temperatures, pressures or expensive equip- 
ment. Its classroom uses include hobby shop 
work, embedding an almost endless variety 
of objects, preserving them indefinitely in 
original form, texture and color. 


Picturephone record players are high 
fidelity playback machines with simplified 
design for easy school use. Plays all records 
—333, 45 and 78 rpm, including 16 
transcriptions. Outlet provided for use with 
filmstrip projector. Public address features 
optional. 


Musical Chairs are designed to increase 
alertness, lessen fatigue and improve musi- 
cianship. They feature comfortable seats, 
with or without upholstery, and padded, 
adjustable back rests. Of sturdy metal ‘con- 
struction with a fine satin chrome finish or 
with a heat-treated baked enamel finish 
which can be ordered in school colors. 
Scientific research has sought to ascertain 
the best possible seating for various 
musicians. 


‘Menlo Fluoretor blacklight source is an 
instrument newly-developed by Californians 
and now available; price $49.50 f.o.b. 
Weighing less than 2 pounds, it is com- 
pletely portable and can be used anywhere, 
regardless of outside light conditions. It 
includes 6 detachable end-caps with various 
types of mountings. 


Micro-Lite is a new, low-priced micro- 
scope illuminator. Compact and lightweight, 
uses an ordinary 40-watt lamp. Louvers on 
the top and bottom keep the temperature 
comfortably cool. 





COMING EVENTS 


November 1, 2 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Board of Man- 
agers meeting. Los Angeles. 

November 2-4— California School 
Supervisors Association, Northern Section; 
fall conference. Sacramento. 

November 3 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Occidental Life 
Building, Los Angeles. 

November 3, 4— Association of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Bay 
Section; regular meeting. Old Hearst Ranch. 
Pieasanton. Meetings of February 9 and 
May 11, 1951, at Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

November 4— CTA Central Coast Sec- 
tion Council; regular meeting. Carmel. 

November 4—California Student 
Teachers Association; regional conference. 
Stockton. 
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November 4 — Western College Associa- 
tion; annual fall meeting (with Centenary 
of COP). College of the Pacific, Stockton. 


November 4 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Bay Section; work- 
shop. Albany. 

November 4 — Association of California 
State College Instructors. Sacramento. 

November 4— School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Southern Section; Book 
Breakfast. Manning’s Coffee Shop, 319 
West 5th Street, Los Angeles. 

November 4— California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, San Joaquin Region; 
fall meeting. « Arvin. 


November 4, 5 — California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, South- 
ern Section; meeting. Camp Seeley, San 
Bernardino Mountains. 

November 5-11 — American Education 
Week; 30th annual national observance. 

November 7 — Election Day. Vote NO 
on Propositions One and Six. 

November 8-10 — California State Junior 
College Association; annual fall meeting. 
Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite Valley. 

November 10, 11— California Conference 
cn Educational Research; second annual 
session. Mills College, Oakland. 

(Continued on Page 32) 


New Horizons in Teaching °99°"°"* “¢ hope you 


will find interesting 





According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow-tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes. 


And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 
Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 
Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 


Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 


Square Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


Tae Marit tae) 


Montana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls). THE 28-PAGE, 8x 12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 
or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, etc. Also taken up is How to Plan a 
Square Dance Party. 


If further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Just ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
Number 1, complete; postpaid $3. 
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OUPS.6- 


or the Asking 


S° that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out all coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 
If not using the school address, indicate 
clearly that the material is to be sent to your 
home. For quicker action, write the adver- 
tisers directly. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering several items. 


31b. See All the World Here in America 
— Greyhound’s newest wall mural; 8 feet 
long; lithographed in full color. Shows 9 
cutstanding spots in America compared with 
similar spots in other parts of the world; 
includes 4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. 
Greyhound Lines. 


32b. Folder describing 103 filmstrips 
(35mm) for classroom use; classified into 15 
filmstrip series. Descriptions of the five new 
filmstrips in full color on Contemporary 
American Painting. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 


33b. Courses in Railroad Subjects —a 
32-page booklet listing more than 260 col- 
leges which offer courses in civil, electrical, 
mechanical engineering, transportation and 
traffic management; also information on 
technical, co-operative, and home study 
courses. Copies for teachers, vocational 
guidance counselors. Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


34b. The Tachistoscope — an Investment 
for School Learning is explained and ana- 
lyzed in the current issue of Visual Review. 
Flash recognition training is covered com- 
pletely from correct classroom setting to 
record maintenance on improvement. So- 
ciety for Visual Education. 


35b. Literature on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector, describing its ease of operation, bril- 
liant picture and true-to-life sound. RCA 
Victor. 


36b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program for School and Community. Book- 
let describes materials and suggests effective 
ways to develop a community-school pro- 
gram in nutrition education; also, a folder 
describing “The School That Learned to 
Eat,” film for teachers, parents, community 
groups, older boys and girls. General Mills. 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 


31b 32b 33b 34b 


NN icc csinsonchcceenninssenciesicinnitstnebceiost 


School name 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Seating Company........ 2nd Cover 
Association of American Railroads........ 23 
Barnes & Company, Inc., A. S............-.- 28 
Bituminous Coal Institute.....................--- 19 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., The.......... 30 
CTA Olea bite ae 2 eae Se 25 
California Song BOOK:...22.:<.-2::...-.<-2:02c00:. 28 
Central Scientific Company...................- 24 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc..............-.--- 28 
Christian Science Monitor, The.............- 22 
Coca-Cola Company, The ............ 3rd Cover 
College of the Pacific Tours..............-...-- 25 
Gosmos ‘Fravel Bureau ......2-.-2<c..2-sc0.-0s0-- 32 
CUR ONY esse cseo sca cen once es 28 
Brbiem- rin. CU 2 sc 25 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc....... 29 
Gaylord (Drs. 2 UNCsisie5. 02 ews 29 
Seneial iiss MC sncccces occ secs seat eas 3 
Grey Rout ANOS. <.2s0.-25-c2bectsccre asses 26 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company...... 4 
Monroe Company, Inc., The................ 28 
National City Bank of New York.......... 22 
Parker Chas: 0s 2s oc oo cette eects 28 
Radio Corporation of America..............-- 24 
Sales Representative Wanted.................. 28 
Sharp & Company, Inc..........................- 27 
Society for Visual Education.................. 21 
Southern Pacific Company.................-.--- 20 
Standard Oil Company.................- 4th Cover 
Standard School Broadcast..................---- 18 
Mnited Wond) PMs i2520 oo 29 
Universal International......................-.-.-- 29 
SSS OEMNE ECOG Sees costs cescen ces Secs 28 
World Book GCompany......:-..-.<.-......... 28 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.............. 31 





12b. Tape Recording in the Classroom 
has interesting new ideas for every class- 
room. Gives case histories of how and 
where tape-recordings are used to lighten 
teachers work and improve students concen- 
tration. Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. 


37b. Book cover sample — Made of 
tough soil and moisture resistant kraft. Will 


fit all books. Sharp’s Redi-Cut Book Covers. 


41b. Catalog of Business Books is an 
excellent source of information about books 
available for teaching any skills in the field 
of health, physical education, recreation, 
outdoors, crafts, sports, dance, etc. A. S. 
Barnes & Company. 


COUPON 


eet cerpeenenienestenieesnicomy Renee NO I 4 
| 


39b 12b 41b 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3 cents is | 
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COMING EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 30) 





November 10-12 — CTA Centra 
3d annual training conference fo 
Asilomar. 

November 11-— Armistice Da 
First World War. 

November 11— California 
Teachers Association; regional ¢ 
Los Angeles. 

November 14-17 — National Co 
on Safety Education at the College and 
University Level, sponsored by NEA \X; 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
Cincinnati. ” 

November 16, 17 — California Conserya, 
tion Council; 17th annual meeting, Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley. 

November 16-18 — California Couneil oy 
Teacher Education; fall meeting, 
Barbara. 

November 18— Southern Californj, 
Junior College Association; fall meeting 
San Bernardino Valley College. 

November 18 — Statewide Conference oq 
the Exceptional Child; host, Kern County 
Chapter, International Council for Excep. 
tional Children. Bakersfield. 

November 18 — CTA Bay Section Coup, 
cil; regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 

November 18 — CTA Southern Seetion 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

November 23 — Thanksgiving Day, 

November 23-25 — National Council ‘of 
Geography Teachers; annual meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

November 23-25 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; annual meeting. Minne. 
apolis. 

November 24 — Western Speech Associ- 
ation; annual meeting. Santa Barbara, 
California Speech Therapy Society, South 
ern Section, will hold its -fall meeting in 
conjunction with the foregoing. 

November 24, 25 — NEA Department.of 
Classroom Teachers; 5th joint committee 
conference and 3rd State presidents confer. 
ence. Washington, DC. 

November 27-30 — National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; annual meet: 
ing. Washington, DC. 

November 29-December 2 — NEA Board 
of Directors and National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations; 
joint meeting. NEA Headquarters, Wash 
ington, DC, 

November 30 - December 2 — California 
Association of Adult Education Administra’ 
tors. Bakersfield Inn, Bakersfield. 

December 1-3 — World Affairs Council 
of Northern California; 4th annual confer 
ence. Asilomar. 

December 3-7 — White House Confer 
i on Children and Youth. Washington, 
DC. 


I Section: 
T leaders. 


V of the 


Student 
onference. 


nference 


Santa 


December 8, 9— California Teachers 
Association; semi-annual meeting; State 
Council of Education; State Board of 
Directors; State Committee Meetings; Cali 
fornia Student Teachers Association meet’ 
ing. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

AT ITS 


— MEXICO BEST 


“Fun-on-a-Budget Tours’’—All Expense 
— CHRISTMAS SPECIALS — 


By Rail in Private Pullman—two weeks 
—Leave December 16 5.00 
By Air from 


COSMOS TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 526, 610 South Broadway 


Los Angeles 14 Phone VA-7990 
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Coca-Cola glacé” 


In Switzerland, where winter 
sports are part of national 
e life, Coca-Cola awaits the sportsman 
at scores of Alpine refectories. Like thirst, Coca-Cola 
knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer or 
winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with 
those zestful people who, when they play, 
like to play refreshed. 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Half a billion dollars at work for you 


This picture shows what Standard of Cali- 
fornia has spent, since the war, on facilities 
needed to bring you more and better petro- 
leum products .. . and to compete with other 
oil companies in this extremely competitive 
business. 

But... what else has this money accom- 
plished? 

It has helped every community in the West 
... created jobs in many industries and made 
those of our own people better. The money 
has spread to other businesses, large and 
small, and to every profession. Homes have 
been built, automobiles purchased, educa- 
tions planned and started for many of the 
West’s young people. 

We point this out to show how big com- 
panies make money work for everyone. And, 
certainly, the public must share the credit... 
for the public alone can make a company big. 
Over the years, you have found Standard 


products good and have bought more and 
more of them. You’ve made us grow. A large 
share of our profits each year is turned back 
into the tools which mean still better prod- 
ucts and more efficient service for you. And, 
perhaps even more important today, the tools 
which give much added strength to our nation. 





